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NELA MEETING LACKS 
POMP OF PAST YEARS 


(Concluded from Page 1, Column 5) 
of the Electric Refrigeration Bureau, 
which occupies almost the entire end 
of the hall in front of the stage, and 
General Electric and Westinghouse, 


which have commanding space on oppo- | 


site sides of the hall. 


Charts Show Progress 


Charts depicting the progress of the | 


industry and its 
loads of 


electric refrigeration 
contribution to the domestic 


public utilities comprise the most inter- | 


esting feature of the Electric Refrigera- 
tion Bureau exhibit. Data contained in 
these charts will appear in an early 
issue of ELeEctTrIC REFRIGERATION NEWS. 


Scattered around the ample space of | 
this exhibit are round tables and com- | 


fortable chairs. On the tables are com- 
prehensive portfolios illustrating in de- 
tail the work of various local bureaus. 
Six paintings, used for the Bureau’s na- 


tional advertisements and said to have | 
cost $1,000 apiece, are hung on pillars | 


in the exhibit. 
Man Bureau Exhibit 


Working in shifts, one representative 


from each of nine refrigeration manu- | 
facturers are taking care of the Bureau | 
Men slated for these posts are: | 
C. W. Hadden, sales manager, Copeland | 


exhibit. 


Products, Inc.; J. A. Borland, Frigidaire 
Corp.; H. H. Bosworth, manager, cen- 
tral station division, General Electric 
refrigeration department. 

A. M. Taylor, advertising manager, 
Kelvinator Corp.; W. S. Vivian, director 
of public utility sales, Grigsby-Grunow 
Co.; W. M. Myers, secretary-treasurer, 
Trupar Mfg. Co.; M. G. O’Harra, eastern 
sales manager, Norge Corp.; Roderic 
Peters, assistant sales manager, Servel 
Sales, Inc., and H. A. Darcy, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Bureau officials present include the 
James E. Davidsons, Senior and Junior; 
George Brown, director; Dr. G. W. Alli- 
son, field director; Don Shively, field 
representative, and W. H. Underwood. 

An early arrival at the convention was 
R. C. Cosgrove, who has just succeeded 
C. B. Graves as Westinghouse refrigera- 
tion manager. R .E. Imhoff, new mer- 
chandising sales manager, is also pres- 
ent, as are Commercial Vice President C. 
E. Allen; N. L. Myers, manager, appli- 
ance division; and Reese Mills, man- 
ager, range and water heater division. 


General Electric Delegates 

From the General Electric refrigera- 
tion department have come Bosworth, 
Walter Daily, sales promotion and ad- 
vertising manager, and Edwina Nolan, 
home service director. T. K. Quinn, 
vice president, is expected, and P. B. 
Zimmerman, manager of the refrigera- 
tion department, and Rex Cole, Metro- 
politan New York distributor, were to 
have landed here in a Goodyear blimp 
yesterday, but were forestalled by fog. 

Frigidaire Corp. has perhaps the larg- 
est delegation of any of the refrigera- 
tion manufacturers, with George Jones, 


head of the utility sales division; H. W. | 


Newell, vice president in charge of 
sales; J. H. Knight; R. H. 
George Durbin; H. T. Waller, and J. A. 


Borland. 


Peters Represents Servel 

“Rod” Peters, assistant sales manager 
located in Washington, D. C., 
first of the Servel contingent to arrive, 
although Col. Frank E. Smith, presi- 
dent, and F. E. Sellman, vice president 
in charge of sales, are expected soon. 

In addition to Vivian, John Ditzell, 
refrigeration sales manager, and H. E. 
Kranz, vice president in charge of engi- 
neering, of Grigsby-Grunow Co. are 
scheduled to be on hand to take care 
of visitors to the Majestic suite in the 
Ambassador hotel. 

Kelvinator men who have appeared on 
the scene thus far include H. W. Burritt, 


vice president in charge of sales, J. S 
Sayre, sales manager, Campbell Wood, 
utility manager, and A. M. Taylor, ad- 


vertising manager; George Mason, pres- 
ident, is due to arrive tonight or tomor- 


row, and President French of Brooke, | 
Smith and French, Kelvinator advertis- 
ing agency, came yesterday 


Ranges on View 


M. J 
of the 


Maier, assistant to the president 
Malleable Iron Range Co., is in 


charge of a booth which has the Mon-| 


arch line of electric ranges on display, 
but does not show the new Monarch 
refrigerator. 


Ludwig Hommel, Norge Philadelphia 


distributor, was an early arrival Mon- 
day Electrochef ranges are being dis- 
played by R. B. Marshall, vice presi 
dent and general manager, and Gerald 


Hulett, sales promotion manager 

Hughes, president; Pierre 
Miles, range sales manager; W. A. Grove, 
advertising and sales promotion mana- 
ger, and Miss Frances Weedman, direc- 
tor of home economics, head the General 
Electric Hotpoint delegation which is 
holding forth in an attractive setting 
something like a Parisian sidewalk cafe 
Girls in bizarre pajamina costumes serve 
coffee and waffles there at luncheon and 
tea times. 

Other electric 


George 


range exhibits, which 


Pocock; | 


was the | 
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Cannon Demonstrates Porcelain-On-Steel 


This exhibit dramatizes the story of porcelain-on-steel for Frigidaire Corp. So successful was it in attracting 
crowds at the recent 55 General Motors Exhibits that Frigidaire has made the miniature cannon available for all 


Heavy steel 


sales districts. It was reported to be one of the chief attractions at the General Motors shows. 


plate at the rate of 3,600 an hour without marring the finish. 


INTEREST SHOWN I) 
COMMERCIAL SALE‘ 


ST. PAUL—That distributors, deale: 
and department store outlets are givin 
considerable thought to commercial 
frigeration sales is believed by J. . 
Leonard, sales manager of the Seep; 
Refrigerator Co. Interest shown in s 
new Seeger commercial circulars is t} 
basis for this belief. 

The circulars describe: the new Se: 
ger ice maker and store refrigerato: 
overhead bunker commercial cabinets 
standard commercial models; self-con- 
tained and grocery display models; new 
display cases for meat markets; and 
|new display cases for delicatessen stores 
Made up in two colors, the folders 
| give complete information on _ each 
| model below pictures of the models. Or 
| the back of each, a short paragrap! 
keys in with the other pieces advertis 
ing other types of equipment. 


LYONS TALKS IN ST. LOUIS 
ON AIR CONDITIONING 


| 


ST. LOUIS—Frank C. Lyons, air con- 
ditioning division, Frigidaire Corp.., 
Dayton, addressed the St. Louis Elec- 
trical Board of Trade last week on “Air 
Conditioning and Its Future.” More 
than 200 members of the electrical or- 
ganization attended the meeting. 

The sound motion picture on Frigid 
aire’s new air conditioning equipment 
made for the recent spring conventions 
was a part of the program, which was 
devoted exclusively to Frigidaire air 
conditioning. 

The meeting was arranged by W. O 
Waldsmith, president, Del-Home Ligh! 
Co., St. Louis, eastern Missouri end 
western Illinois distributors for Frigid- 
aire. 


balls are hurled against the porcelain-finished steel 


seem to be the most prominent group | | = : : | 
at the show, include those of Westing- | 
house Electric & Mfg. Co.; Walker & 
Pratt Mfg. Co., Crawford ranges; Es- 
tate Stove Co., Estate ranges; Superior 
Electric Products Corp., Superior ranges; 
and Roberts & Mander Stove Co., Qual- 
ity ranges. 

Bristol Co., Corning Glass Works (Py- 
rex glassware), Johns Manville Sales 
Corp., International Nickel Co., Electri- 
cal Testing Laboratories, and Swartz- 
baugh Mfg. Co. were other exhibitors 
which interested refrigeration men. The 
last named concern showed its Klenzair 


portable air-washing and _ air-cooling 
fans. 
Charles Michel, director of the St. 


Louis Electric Refrigeration Bureau is 
attending the convention with all ex- 
penses paid by the National Bureau in 


recognition for having conducted the 
outstanding local bureau of the year. 


Mr. Michel will also be awarded a cup. 


Contest Winners 


Other winners in the bureau’s Half- 
Century Contest were L. L. Edgar, Bos- 
ton Edison Co., who won first prize 
among regional directors, and M. A. 
Buttrick, Vermont, who placed first 
jamong state directors. 

Listed on the honor roll of “especially 
active local bureaus,” were those in the 
| following cities: 

Albany, N. Y.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boise, 
|Idaho; Boston; Brattleboro, Vt.; Buf- 
|falo; Burlington, Vt.; Camden, N. J.; 
Decatur, Ill.; Denver; Erie, Pa.; Frank- 
lin, Mass.; Kansas City, Mo.; Louisville, 
|Ky.; Mansfield, Ohio; Milwaukee; New 
| Orleans. 

Oklahoma City; Omaha; Philadelphia; 


| 


Pittsburgh; Portland, Me.; Providence, 
R. I.; Richmond, Va.; St. Cloud, Minn.; 
St. Louis; Salt Lake City; San Diego, 
Calif.; San Francisco; Youngstown, 


Ohio. 

Interesting speeches 
vention will be reported in the next is- 
sue of ExLectric REFRIGERATION NEWS 


G. E. HOME ECONOMIST 
TALKS IN ALABAMA 


MOBILE, Ala Approximately 
employes of the Alabama Power Co 
were in attendance at five employe meet- 
ings addressed in as many days by Miss 
| Edwina Nolan, home economics directoi 
| of the General Electric refrigeration de- 
partment. On May 16, at Mobile, Miss 
Nolan addressed 250 employes. 

Two hundred attended the Montgom- 
ery meeting May 17, the May 17 meeting 
at Anniston drew 200 employes, as did 
the meeting at Huntsville, May 19. More 
than 50 employes attended the Birming- 
ham meeting, May 20. 


made at the con- 


, nes is built and priced to open up the whole air 
conditioning market to you. Stores and buildings that 
could never afford the high priced built-to-order equip- ual efficiency and 


ment can now enjoy all the advantages of air conditioning. 


Actual cooling and de-humidification for summer is pro- 
900 duced with Airtrol by passing the air through the regular 
Airtrol fin tube coil, through which refrigerated cold 
water is circalesed. Toronto, Canada. 
Airtrol, with new features of construction and design, 
built in quantities by modern methods of production, can 
be made and sold at a cost much lower than that of more 
complicated but no more efficient forms of air condition- 
ing. Even the smallest one-room store or basement shop 


can pay the low price of Airtrol air conditioning. 


FOOD STORES 
RESTAURANTS 
DRUG STORES 
OFFICES 
BEAUTY PARLORS 
BARBER SHOPS 
RECREATION ROOMS 
CLOTHING STORES 
DEPARTMENT STORES 
FIVE AND TEN 
CENT STORES 


Built and priced SO you 
Can profit from the whole vast 
AIR CONDITIONING MARKET 


Take advantage of the profit opportunity that Airtrol offers 


you. Write today for complete information about the unus 


remarkable construction of Airtrol, the 


low cost air conditioning cabinet. J. H. McCormick & Co. 
Works: Williamsport, Pa. General Sales Office: Chrysler 
Bldg., at 42nd St. and Lexington Ave., New York. Canadian 


Sales Representative: A. H. Simpson, 28 Scott Street, 


AIRTROL MODEL B, CABINET TYPE 


Illustrated is one size of one model—the “cabinet” type Airtrol. 
Airtrol is made in types and sizes to suit every need, from the pri- 
vate home to the large industrial plant; for retail stores and business 
places of any size or type; restaurants, auditoriums, schools; any 
place where people gather; beauty parlors and barber shops; offices 


and kitchens or other rooms in homes. They are inexpensive enough 


Airtrol air conditioning is easy to sell, for it offers to the 


PENN SWITCH OPENS EXPORT 
OFFICE IN NEW YORK 


DES MOINES, Iowa— Offices for the 
exclusive handling of the Penn Electric 
Switch Co. export trade have been 
opened at 15 Laight So., New York City, 
according to announcement by Albert 
Penn, president Canadian trade will 
not be handled from the new office, how- 
ever. 


business men who are your prospects a competitive advan- 
tage that pays them high profits at low cost. It supplies 
all the fresh, pure air,de-humidified and comfortably cooled ditional information 
that will bring in more customers, who stay longer and 
buy more. Yet Airtrol is small, compact, and takes up little 
space. Largely self-contained, it can be installed quickly and 
ib: 56: diem hints tien aatiniiie ta easily. It offers you a very comfortable margin of profit. 


foreign correspondence be addressed to 
the new office. 


Al Ri 


J. H. McCORMICK & CO., WILLIAMSPORT, 


so that the smallest business house or office can now afford the added 
comfort and profit to be found in pure air, properly humidified and 
circulated at a comfortable temperature, winter and summer. Airtrol 
can be quickly, easily, inexpensively installed. Write for any ad 


desired. 


R.O)L 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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N.E.L. A. ELECTS 
¢. B. CORTELYOU 
NEXT PRESIDENT 


Chicago Discussed As 
Site of Convention 


In 1933 


By George F. Taubeneck 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—George B. 
Cortelyou of the New York Edison Co. 
will be the next president of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association. This 
choice was announced at the close of 
the final session, Friday, June 10, of 
the fifty-fifth annual convention of that 
body. 

Chicago will likely be the next N.E.L. 
A. convention site, it was reported un-, 
officially. Inasmuch as a great many 
electrical equipment manufacturers plan 
to maintain exhibits at the 1933 Century 
of Progress Exhibition there, it seems 
likely that there will be no exhibition 
in conjunction with the fifty-sixth an- 
nual N.E.L.A. convention. 

(A story on the 1932 N.E.L.A. con- 
vention exhibition, telegraphed from 
Atlantic City, appeared in the June 8 
issue of ELectric REFRIGERATION NEws.) 

The new chief executive of the utili- 

(Concluded on Page 2, Column 5) 


KELVINATOR BRANCH 
ADDS ELECTROCHEFS 


DETROIT—Kelvinator Sales Corp., 
Detroit branch, has added Electrochef 
electric ranges to its line of refrigera- 
tors and oil burners. The ranges are 
now on display at the showroom, 2442 
W. Grand Blvd. 

Miss Belle Hannigan, of the staff of 
home economists of the Detroit Edison 
Co., will be in the showroom for the 
first few weeks to explain the ranges 
not only to prospective purchasers, but 
to the salesmen. Plans are to sell the 


ranges through the refrigerator sales 
organization. 
Miss Hannigan has an Electrochef 


connected on the floor, and each morn- 
(Concluded on Page 19, Column $3) 


FRIGIDAIRE SALESMAN MAKES 
COMMERCIAL QUOTA 


DAYTON—Harry A. Crowley, com- 
mercial salesman for Frigidaire Sales 
Corp. of New England, is the first 
Frigidaire salesman to sell his 1932 
quota. Mr. Crowley’s quota was reached 
recently when he sold 23,000 worth of 
business. He automatically becomes 
president of the New England Frigid- 
aire B.t.u. Quota Club for 1932. 


Kelvinator Reports 
17% Increase In 
May Shipments 


DETROIT—Unit shipments of elec- 
tric refrigerators by Kelvinator Corp. 
for the month of May were approxi- 
mately 17 per cent greater than for the 
corresponding period in 1931, it has 
been announced by H. W. Burritt, vice 
president in charge of sales. 

April shipments this year were the 
largest in the history of the corporation. 


N.E.L.A. Convention 
Addresses 


An unusually complete account 
of the N.E.L.A. convention held 
June 5-10 in Atlantic City, N. J., 
appears in this issue of ELectric 
REFRIGERATION NEws. Full reports of 
important speeches — especially 
those pertinent to the interests of 
readers of the News—are published 
on inside pages. 

“The Expansion Valve,” the edi- 
tor’s kolyum, appearing on pages 
4 and 8 of this issue, is almost 
entirely devoted to a discussion of 
trends, situations, and ideas prom- 
inent at the convention. 

Speeches given at the convention 
are reported on pages 6, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, and 17. 


Insull Retires As 
Utilities Head 


CHICAGO—The retirement of Sam- 
uel Insull from the chairmanships and 
directorships of the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co., People’s Gas Light & Coke Co., 
and Public Service Co. of Northern Illi- 
nois, and from the receivership of the 
Middle West Utilities Co. was an- 
nounced last week by Mr. Insull. 

James Simpson, for years a director 
of Commonwealth Edison Co., was 
unanimously elected chairman of the 
several firms at the same meetings. Mr. 
Simpson has resigned as chairman of 
the board, Marshall Field & Co., to de- 
vote his time to his new duties. 

Samuel Insull, Jr., will continue as 
vice chairman of the companies, accord- 


(Concluded on Page 19, Column 3) 


BARBER HEADS NEW YORK 
KELVINATOR BRANCH 


NEW YORK CITY—H. B. Barber, 
formerly manager of the Kelvinator 
sales branch in Detroit, has been made 
manager of the Kelvinator Sales Corp., 
New York branch. He is now on the 
job in his new headquarters. 

Geoffrey Strelinger, former Kelvina- 
tor manager of branches, and manager 
of the Boston Kelvinator operation, has 
taken Mr. Barber’s place as manager of 
the Detroit sales branch. | 


AIR CONDITIONING 
BUREAU EXHIBIT 
BEING INSTALLED 


St. Louis Utility Will 
Have Cooperative 
Display 


By Phil B. Redeker 

ST. LOUIS—Installation of various 
types of air conditioning equipment is 
now taking place in the first floor dis- 
play room and the basement of the 
Union Electric Light and Power Co., 
which will be host to the “first air con- 
ditioning bureau show” in the United 


States. 
The show will open as soon as the 
equipment of all manufacturers an- 


nouncing their intention to exhibit is 
installed, state Ernest Freund, air con- 
ditioning specialist for the utility com- 
pany, and A. E. Schanuel, director of the 
St. Louis electric refrigeration bureau, 
moving spirits in the establishment of 
the air conditioning bureau and chief 
planners of the exhibit. 

Included among those who plan to ex- 
hibit are: Carrier-York Corp.; Frigid- 
aire; Copeland Products, Inc.; Ilg Ven- 
tilating Co.; York Ice Machinery Co.; 
American Blower Co.; American Fur- 
nace Co.; American Air Filter Co.; 
Trane; Kool Air-Maker Corp.; Standard 
Engineering Co. of St. Louis. 

The main idea behind the exhibit is 
to make the public conscious of the fact 
that air conditioning is now available 
for the “home and office” and that it is 
no longer confined to motion picture 


(theaters and hotels. 


To emphasize this fact, the exhibit 
will be divided into two parts. In the 
main floor display room of the Union 
Electric Light & Power Co. there will 


(Concluded on Page 2, Column 4) 


Ruthenburg Given 
Honorary Degree 


DETROIT—Louis Ruthenburg, presi- 
dent of Copeland Products, Inc., and 
chairman of the Refrigeration Division, 
National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, received an honorary degree in 
mechanical engineering from the Uni- 
versity of Detroit at its 49th annual 
Commencement last Friday. 

Others receiving honorary degrees at 
the same time, from the hands of 
Father A. H. Poetker, S. J., president 
of the university, were: Governor Wil- 
ber M. Brucker of Michigan, doctor of 
law; William Westervelt Nichols, vice 
president of D. P. Brown & Co., Phila- 


delphia, mechanical engineering, and 
Judge Joseph A. Moynihan, doctor of 
law. 


Norge Sales In May 
Ahead of Same 
Month, 1931 


DETROIT—-For the seventeenth con- 
secutive month, Norge refrigerator sales 
showed in May, 1932, a continuous in- 
crease in sales as compared with the 
corresponding month of 1931, according 
to a statement issued by Major How- 
ard E. Blood, president of Norge Corp. 
and first vice president of Borg-Warn- 
er Co. 

May, 1932, sales were 111 per cent of 
the sales for the corresponding month 
in 1931. 


Norge Dealers Hear 
Campaign Plans 


DETROIT, June 15.—Sales meetings 
to announce Norge’s annual summer 
campaign will be held in 42 cities 
throughout the country within the next 
three weeks. First meetings were held 
yesterday, and the series is expected to 
be completed by July 8. 

John H. Knapp, Norge vice president 
and director of sales, is in charge of 
plans for these meetings, which will be 
directed by the following men in vari- 
ous sections of the country: 

J. A. Sterling, sales promotion man- 
ager; R. E. Densmore, western sales 

(Concluded on Page 19, Column 3) 


Former Executive 


Dies In Beloit 


BELOIT, Wis.—J. R. Morash, who was 
until his resignation two months ago, 
president and general manager of the 
General Refrigeration Co., died last 
Thursday at his home here, of pneu- 
monia. He was 52 years old. 

Coming to the United States 
Nova Scotia at the age of 16, 
came associated with General Electric 
Co., Lynn, Mass., and for the next 27 
years was connected with General Elec- 
tric in the East and later in Chicago. 

When in 1923 the Lipman Refrigera- 
tion Co. was reorganized as the Gener- 
al Refrigeration Co., Mr. Morash be- 
came vice president and general man- 
ager. He was later elected president. 


BIECHLER ATTENDS OPENING 
OF CONDITIONING EXHIBIT 


ST. LOUIS—-E. G. Biechler, president 
of Frigidaire Corp., attended the open- 
ing of the air conditioning exhibit held 
last week in the main showroom of the 
Del-Home Light Co., St. Louis distribu- 
tor for Frigidaire 

Frigidaire room coolers have been set 


from 
he be- 


|}up and are operating in the showroom | 


j}and executive offices maintained by the 
| Frigidaire distributor. 


| the 


4-YEAR SERVICE 
PLAN ANNOUNCED 
BY WESTINGHOUSE 


New Commercial Line, 
Personnel Changes 


Revealed 


MANSFIELD, Ohio — Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. has announced a 
4-year service plan on the Westinghouse 
refrigerator, guaranteeing unit and 
cabinet for one year, with an additional 
service guarantee of three years offered 
on the Westinghouse hermetically sealed 
unit. 

Westinghouse has also introduced a 
new commercial line which includes 
storage cabinets, milk coolers, biological 
cabinets, and ice cube makers. 

Hermetically sealed condensing units 
in % hp. and % hp. sizes will be avail- 
able for cooling the equipment in the 
new commercial line. 

The storage cabinets come in 27, 44 
and 68 cu. ft. models. Milk coolers will 
be made in sizes ranging from 2-gal. 
to 10-gal. capacity. 

The new Westinghouse ice maker will 
make 20 lbs. of ice at one freezing. It 

(Concluded on Page 2, Column 5) 


CONNECTICUT GROU 
WILL DRAW UP CODE 


HARTFORD, Conn.—A joint commit- 
tee which will strive to improve relation- 
ships between public utilities and retail- 
ers of gas and electric appliances, in- 
cluding refrigerators, has been formed 
by the Connecticut Electric Lighting 
Association and the Connecticut Gas As- 
sociation. 

The committee, which includes repre- 
sentatives of two electric power and two 
gas companies, and will be known as 
the Connecticut Merchandising Com- 
mittee, will confer with various state 
organizations of appliance merchants 
for the purpose of developing a code of 


principles acceptable to both utilities 
and dealers. 
The proposed merchandising princi- 


ples have been developed as an applica- 
tion of the national codes sponsored by 
N.E.L.A. and the American Gas 


(Concluded on Page 19, Column 5) 


GENERAL REFRIGERATION CO. 
MOVES TO BELOIT, WIS. 


ROCKFORD, Ill.—General Refrigera- 
tion Sales Co., formerly located in this 
city, has moved its headquarters to Be- 
loit, Wis., according to recent announce- 


| ment 


General Electric, Kelvinator, oul Feigiduie Man at N. E. L.A. Convention 


The G. E. delegation included P. B. Zimmerman, 
refrigeration manager; T. K. Quinn, vice president; 
G. A. Hughes, president, G. E. Edison Appliance Co. 
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Representing Kelvinator were J. S. Sayre, sales manager; Campbell Wood, 
public utilities division; A. M. Taylor, advertising manager; and Willard 
French, advertising agency president, shown from left to right. 


of sales; George 


For Frigidaire, H. 


W. Newell, vice president in charge 
Durbin, and George S. Jones, Jr., 


head of public utilities division, were present. 
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REFRIGERATOR 
MOTOR 
MUST NOT 


It WOULD be ridiculous to state that thousands of buyers 
today, or even dozens of them, decide on a particular make of refrigera- 
tor when they discover that it is powered by a Delco motor. But it is very 
true that the unfailing performance of Delco motors is helping to keep 
thousands of refrigerators sold. The success of many leading manufac- 


turers attests to this. Delcos give the kind of service that lets the refrigerator 


owner forget the motor. They are giving satisfaction in millions of electric 
refrigerators. And they will meet your requirements just as faithfully as 
they have met others’, for Delco engineers each motor individually to fit 
its application. And Delco co-operates further, by co-ordinating Delco motor 


production with your manufacturing program, so that you can make changes 


in design or in delivery schedules, when necessary, on very short notice. 


National field service for Delco Motors is provided 


through the facilities of United Motors Service branches 


Air Conditioning 
Bureau Being 
Equipped 


(Concluded from Page 1, Column 3) 


be furnished rooms depicting office and 
home interiors. 

The unit room coolers and vents of 
the larger “entire-home” systems will be 
placed in these rooms, to demonstrate 
how well the air conditioning equipment 
fits into the “picture” in either home or 
office. 

In the basement, the equipment will 
be set up with the refrigerating machin- 
ery in operation. One of the points that 
the planners of the show hope to get 
across is the fact that air conditioning 
machinery is not too cumbersome or 
too noisy. An air conditioning engineer 
will be on hand to explain the operation 
of the systems—and also to explain the 


Electric Refrigeration, Ice 

Both electric refrigeration and ice will 
be demonstrated as cooling mediums for 
air conditioners. 

The American Blower Co. will use ice 
for its ‘Sirocco” air conditioner, a com- 
| plete heating and cooling system for the 
| home. 

Hooked up to the complete heating 
|}and cooling system for the home to be 
|demonstrated by the American Furnace 


| Co. will be a York compressor, to fur-| 


| nish the cooling effect. 

| 

| Continuous Throughout Summer 
Proponents of the show plan to con- 

|tinue it throughout the entire summer 

| once it gets under way. 


The progenitors of the exhibit feel 


| that there is a great deal of “attention- | 


getting’ and “‘attention-pulling”  ef- 


fect in the very newness of the idea. 


The public is conscious of air condi- | 


tioning, Schanuel and Freund believe, 


but this is the first time that its possi- | 
bilities for home and office use, apply- | 


ing to their own life and work, have 
been spotlighted, they believe. 
| The fact that the show exhibit is to 


| be held at the Union Electric Light and 
| Power Co. building at the corner of 12th 
Blvd. and Locust St., one of the busiest 
intersections in St. Louis, is expected to 
draw many spectators who would other- 
| wise be in ignorance of the exhibit. 


| Flow of Traffic Aids Show 


The natural flow of traffic to and 
through the Utility Bldg. (bill payers, 
office callers, lamp buyers, etc.), is 
deemed another “break” for the exhibit. 

Just above the first floor display win- 
dows and extending across the corner 
|of the building will be a huge sign 
“Keep Cool, St. Louis, with Air Condi- 
tioning Room Cooling.” 

Directly underneath this sign will be 
a display window with equipment and 
posters. “No need for further suffering 
in the summer months’ will be the 
theme of this window. The posters will 
also invite the interested bystanders in- 
side. 

There, in the identical space which 
| housed the record-breaking Electric Re- 
| frigeration Bureau show last year, will 
|be the exhibit, including the “installa- 
tion” set. 


Salesmen Are ‘Greeters’ 


Trained salesmen will greet the peo- 
ple as they come in, explain the equip- 
ment briefly. No selling talks or dem- 
onstrations will be made on the first 
floor. 


These men, however, will ‘spot” the 
|more interested who appear to be pros- 
pects, and guide them to the basement. 

In the basement, air conditioning en- 
gineers will demonstrate various 
of equipment, give detailed information, 


estimate costs of specific installations, 


and secure the names of prospects for | 


follow-up by factory representatives and 
distributors. 

The equipment in the basement will 
carry signs showing the dealer’s name 
and address. 


Direct-Mail Campaign 
There will also be a direct mail cam- 
paign directed to selected lists. One of 
these lists will be taken from the utili- 
ty’s record of “higher income” individ- 
uals. Another mailing will go to doc- 


tors, pointing out the possibilities of air | 
conditioning in the sick room, and also | 


| getting across the idea that it is a good 
| thing for the physician's office. 
| The show will be the realization of 
months of planning by Schanuel and 
| Freund, and the culmination of many 
| years of activity in the air conditioning 
field on the part of Freund. 

Freund became interested in the sub- 
ject of air conditioning when he laid 
out plans for the air conditioning of the 
| first floor of the Union Electric Light 
| & Power Co. a number of years ago. 

Refrigeration for this’ installation 
comes from another unique source. The 
downtown area St. Louis is ‘piped 
for refrigeration,” a series of ammonia 


of 


| pipes being laid throughout the busi- 
;mess section and fed by two large 
| ‘pumping stations,” each with refrig- 


eration machinery capable of develop- 
ing many hundreds of tons of refrigera- 
tion. Restaurants, theaters, and stor- 
age houses have uséd the pipe line by 
placing expansion valves at convenient 


needs and benefits of air conditioning. | 


types | 


CORTELYOU ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF NELLA 


(Concluded from Page 1, Column 1) 
ties’ association has actively serve 
three Presidents of the United States 
and was successively the first Secretar 
of Commerce and Labor, Postmaste 
General, and Secretary of the Treasury 

Mystery enveloped the selection of 
the N.E.L.A. president for a conside: 
able period, and only a few had any, 
knowledge of the nominating commit 
tee’s choice previous to the pronounce- 
ment of his name from the stage 
the Atlantic City auditorium. 


In former years the next president is 

generally known long in advance, inas- 
much as it has been the custom to elect 
to the highest post the man who be- 
came first vice president at the 
election, 
This year Marshall Sampsell of Mid- 
| dle West Utilities, Inc., was Slated for 
|the N.E.L.A. presidency. Mr. Sampsell 
| however, was a _ right-hand man of 
| Samuel and Martin Insull, and faded 
|from the public utility picture along 
| with those two men when the 
| Properties got into difficulties 
| spring. 


of 


last 


Insull 
this 


Reynolds Reelected Treasurer 


Edward Reynolds, Jr., of the Colum- 
bia Gas & Electric Corp., New York 


ity, was reelected treasurer of the 
N.E.L.A. Other elections were as 
follows: 


| 
|C 
\N 
| 


Members-at-large of the National 
| Executive Committee: J. F. Owens, ex- 


| officio, Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., 
| Oklahoma City, for one year. 
| Representatives of Class A membe: 


companies for three years: E. W. Lloyd. 
|Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago 
and P. S. Young, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark. 
Representatives of Class 


D membe1 


| Companies for three years: C. E. Cull- 
inan, Graybar Eectric Co., Inc.. New 
| York City. 
| 

Representatives of Class F member 


companies for one year: C. L. Collens 
Reliance Electric & Mfg. Co., Cleveland: 
and Earl N. Peak, Marshall Electric 
Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 


Class A and D Directors 


Representatives of Class A and Class 
D companies, terms expiring June 30, 
1933: D. C. Barnes, Engineers Public 
Service Co., New York City; H. R. Liver- 
sidge, Philadelphia Electric Co., Phila- 
delphia; and Charles W. Appleton, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., New York City. 

Representatives of Class A and Class 
D companies, terms expiring June 30, 
1934: Alex D. Bailey, Commonwealth 
Edison Co., Chicago; John R. Coghlan, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San 
Francisco; and F. A. Merrick, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Committee chairmen for the conven- 
tion included: J. J. O’Brien, honorary 
chairman and J. F. Owens, chairman, 
general committee; Mrs. J. F. Owens, 
| chairman, hostesses; R. E. Swift, chair- 
man, entertainment committee; E. W 
Goldschmidt, chairman, exhibition com- 
mittee; E. A. Lewis, chairman, hotel 
committee; Ross I. Parker, traffic man- 
ager, transportation committee. 


| 


WESTINGHOUSE ANNOUNCES 
FOUR-YEAR SERVICE PLAN 


| (Concluded from Page 1, Column 5) 


| will have a freezing storage capacity of 
48 lbs. 

Biological drawers will be available in 
| two and four-drawer combinations to 
| fit models Al-30, Al-45, and AI-73 cabi- 
| nets. 
| The appointment of R. C. Cosgrove 
| as manager of the Westinghouse refrig- 
eration division was announced in the 
| June 8 issue of ELectric REFRIGERATION 
| News. It has recently been announced 
that C. C. Wilmot, formerly with the 


Fuller, Smith and Ross advertising 
agency, will take over Mr. Cosgrove’s 
former duties as manager of the sales 


development and educational division 
F. R. Kohnstamm, formerly director 
|}of merchandise, has been appointed 
| assistant to the commercial vice presi- 
dent. S. H. Pittman has been named 


merchandise-advertising manager. 


|} places, piping the refrigerant into 
| their plant and then returning it to the 
system. This “pipe line” presents pos- 
sibilities for air conditioning systems, it 
is pointed out. 

Freund last year interested Schanuel 
|}in the possibilities of a cooperative ail 
conditioning bureau organized on lines 
Similiar to the refrigeration bureau. 

This idea took effect with the forma- 
tion of a cooperative group about a 
month ago. 

They feel that both the dealer and the 
public have to be educated to the possi- 
bilities of air conditioning as “ready for 
home consumption” merchandise, and 
they believe that the exhibit and the 
bureau work will get this idea over to 
‘both seller and buyer. 
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NE IN EVERY THREE 


1s a General Electric / 
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The homes that use electric refrigeration 
today would make a street over 35,000 
miles long. In every third one of these 
homes on “Electric Refrigeration 
Street” there's a General Electric! 


a e 


Every third home using an 


electric refrigerator has a G-E 
* 


QO" OF EVERY THREE domestic electric refrigerators in 
use today, one is a General Electric! Eighteen months 
after its introduction, the General Electric won its way to the 
position of enviable leadership it enjoys in the industry now. 
In less than five years, public preference for the Monitor Top’s 
unfailing reliability has placed General Electrics in one-third 
of all homes now using electric refrigerators! 


The famous Monitor Top mechanism has established an un- 
matched record for attention-free performance in more than 
1,250,000 kitchens. It is responsible for the General Electric’s 
sales leadership and for the greater net profit the retailer realizes 
from the sale of a General Electric. 


Every moving part of the General Electric is hermetically sealed 
within the glistening steel walls of the Monitor Top. The mecha- 
nism is out of sight and out of reach. Meddling fingers cannot 
tamper with it. Neither dust, air nor moisture can harm it. It 
requires no attention ... not even oiling. 


The retailer who sells General Electrics need not maintain costly 
servicing departments, for the G-E Monitor Top mechanism is 
the most reliable and efficient refrigerating unit ever developed. 
In case of failure, the entire unit is replaced by the manufacturer. 
The necessity for expensive equipment, mechanic and handy- 
man is eliminated. 

Overwhelming public preference—proved by a four-year record 
of sales—makes the G-E easier to sell. Turn-over is quicker on 
a smaller investment of capital. Every G-E user is a salesman for 
the Monitor Top among his own circle of friends and neighbors. 
Hundreds of retailers—in small towns and large, in city and 
country—have learned that when a General Electric is sold, the 
retailer not only keeps the good-will of his customer, but keeps his 
sales profit, too! General Electric Company, Electric Refrigeration 
Department, Section DF 62, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Millions have joined the ever-widening G-E Circle, presided 
over by Grace Ellis, N. B. C. Coast to Coast network, every week 
day at noon {except Saturday}; {Eastern Daylight Saving Time}. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL-STEEL REFRIGERATOR 
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PEOPLE 


LITTLE STORIES OF INTERESTING 


IN THE REFRIGERATION INDUSTRY 


THE EXPANSION VALVE 


LITTLE STORIES OF INTERESTING 


IDEAS 
THE REFRIGERATION INDUSTRY 


By George F. Taubeneck 


Fiction is Stranger | 


Than Truth 


Rex Cole, metropolitan New York 
distributor of General Electric refrig- 
erators and Hotpoint ranges, is the hero 
of Faith Baldwin’s new novel, “Self- 
Made Woman,” which is now running 
in the Cosmopolitan magazine. 


This rather startling fact popped up 
in front of us last week in the club | 
car of a Detroit-Philadelphia train, | 
when we happened to pick up the June 
issue of Cosmopolitan, which was awk- 
wardly sheathed in one of those leather 
covers which protect magazines in Pull- 
man club Cars. 

While finishing a two-bit Kelvinator 
gift cigar (business must be good out | 
on Plymouth road) we became inter- 
ested in the new Faith Baldwin serial. 
It’s all about a dazzling girl who had 
an unrelenting ambition to be somebody, 
and who satisfied it by making a whale 
of a lot of money in New York real 
estate. 

At 30 she was sitting pretty. But, be- 
ing pretty, she was tired of sitting. 
Lonely nights, and all of that. Enter a 
parasitic playboy, with lots of charm 
and, of course, no money. 

Enter also Bill Burke, of Bill Burke, 
Inc., metropolitan New York refriger- 
ator distributor. Proud, arrogant, flashy, 


commanding, highly successful. We 
quote: 
“Electricube Ice Boxes They 


cleaned up last year. The one firm, 
maybe, not in the red; never in the red; 
thanks to Bill Burke.” 

“One saw his name everywhere 


The Universal Electric Co., Johnnie 
said, manufactured the ice box. Once 
Burke had worked for them in an 


executive capacity, and when they'd 
bought up the patents on the refriger- 
ator they had asked him to put it over. 

“One saw his. startling modern 
branch offices everywhere, Mike said. 
Johnnie had been in the main branch; 
it was an entire building. 

“‘Some organization. He has branches 
all over. He keeps buying property, ir- 
regular lots, putting up offices. Worth 
a lot of money some day, some of them. 


When everyone else retrenches, he ex- 
pands, advertises like mad, keeps him- 
self before the public eye.” 

“Tl hear Burke’s a slave driver; but 
a fair one. 

“‘He was a linesman as a kid, then 
a trouble shooter He’s had some 
career, and when you stop to think of 
it, entirely on his own.’”’ 

Who, but Rex Cole? 

To make him more plausible as a 
romantic leading man for her heroine, 
Faith Baldwin has made Bill Burke a 
man under 30 with a shock of curly 
silver hair. At first his arrogance and 
masterliness make _ heroine Cathleen 
think she detests him. Obviously she is 
going to fall in love with him. 

As usual, Walter Winchell knew the 
outcome before either of the principals 
did, and penned (in the July instalment 
of the serial) this item for his kolyum: 

“One hears that Bill Burke, the Boy 
Wonder who sells those ice cubes you 
love to touch, and has plenty of what 
it takes, is That Way about Cathleen 


’” 


McElroy, the lovely redhead who has 
gone in for real estate in a Big Way. 
make | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


From this July instalment we 


two more quotations: 


“‘Amazing man, Burke, from all one 
hears: and now that he’s made his pile, | 
a bit of a climber .. . Young Lochinvar | 
from wherever he was, rags to riches, | 
works hard, soaks it away, and then 
looks around for the next mountain 


peak to conquer.’ 

“*You see, my sales record was pretty 
good and I had a talk with him He's | 
More apt to call you in and 


like that 
praise you than call you in and kick 
about something. Gosh, I tramped into 


his office feeling like a kid who has got 


a medal at school.’ ” 


in his 
Satur- 


We talked Rex Cole 
main New York office last 
day morning, and sure enough, he 
was the model for Faith Baldwin’s 
Bill Burke. 

He is a good friend of Miss Bald- 
win’s, and the two of them went 
over the manuscript together in his 
office. 

According to Rex, there was ori- 
ginally a good deal more biographi- 
cal material about him in_ the 
story, but the editors of Cosmopoli- 
tan cut out a good chunk of it. 


Out-of-Date 


Incidentally, the June Cosmopolitan 
carries a full page General Electric re- 


to 


frigerator advertisement which is en- 
tirely built around a three-year guar- | 
antee 

The General Electric four-year serv- 
ice plan was announced in the April 


Rex Cole—Hero 


Rex Cole, metropolitan New York 
distributor for G. E. refrigerators, 
has been fictionized by Faith Bald- 

win, popular novelist. 


20 issue of ELectric REFRIGERATION News, 
which gives a fair idea of how far in 
advance a large national magazine is 
prepared. The G. E. refrigerator ad in 
the July Cosmopolitan does not men- 
tion any guarantee period. 

The only other electric refrigerator 
advertisement we found in either of 
these magazines issues was a Westing- 
house page in the June number. 


Which reminds us that General 
Electric men are inclined to be 
happy about the Westinghouse four- 
year service plan, announced in this 
issue of the News. 

General Electric executives have 
been the target for plenty of criti- 
cism from other industry executives 
because of this extension of the 
guarantee period on the machine. 
They now have some company in 
the fight. 


Before leaving the subject of Cosmo- 
politan (nope, the Valve is not subsi- 
dized by William Randolph Hearst), we 
might quote a paragraph from Charles 
B. Driscoll’s article, “These June 
Weddings,” in the June number. It’s 
good sales fodder: 

“In the early days of our married life, 
I insisted upon the purchase of electric 
household appliances and other labor- 
saving devices. From this policy I have 
already reaped many rewards. My wife 
is still young and strong and pretty, al- 
though she has never had much of a 
servant problem to make social conver- 
sation about. And she is tolerant of my 
rather extravagant expenditures on my 
library.” 

* 4 * 


Inner Guards of the 
Outer Doors 


Perhaps nobody in the industry is so 
impregnably surrounded in his office by 
a crew of doorway-blocking minions as 
is Rex Cole. It's easier to see any man 
ufacturing president in the industry, we 


have found, than the New York City 
G. E. distributor 

Saturday morning we phoned his 
office. No, Mr. Cole wasn’t in. Who is 
it please? Who? Will you please spell 
it? You're with some paper? Well, 
maybe Mr. Campbell will see you. No, 
we don’t know when Mr. Cole will be 
in 

Grimly we cabbed over to the Cole 


palace on Fourth Ave. Swiftly rising to 
greet us, a gentleman of distinguished 
appearance--an outsider would guess 
him to be General Electric, himself, 
at least Major Appliance—-was at 
side as soon as we stepped inside 

After getting past him, we were 
escorted upstairs (take elevator to third 
floor) Mr. Cole's office suite by a 
boy dressed in a page uniform of the 
spangled type generally seen only in 
movies. 

You called to Mr. Cole? TI’'ll 
phone his secretary. Long wait for the 
secretary. The secretary wants to know 
who, why, where, when, how long, and 
why again. And would you please spell 
it? Soon out comes a card saying Mr 
Campbell will see the gentleman 

Several skirmishes over the phone and 
personally with various personnages, all 
ending up with the inescapable fact that 
Mr. Campbell could be seen. 


o! 
our 


to 


see 


Now Ham Campbell is a good guy 
and apparently a helluva good sales 
promotion man and we like him and 
like to talk to him. But it so happened 
that he wasn’t the obvious hero of 
Faith Baldwin’s new novel, whereas 
Rex Cole was. And nobody else would 
do. 

Just when we were debating whether 
to call out the strategy forces, throw 
acid, or t’ell with it and to a ball game, 
Rex Cole himself appeared, flanked by 
a bodyguard reminiscent of the way Al 
Capone used to travel. 

And against a background of hand- 
wringing and chagrined minion coun- 
tenances, we shook hands with Mr. 


Cole and obtained our interview. 
* * * 


The Dark Conspiracy 


Whoever conceived the idea of elimin- 
ating electric refrigerators from the ex- 
hibition floor of the fifty-fifth annual 
N.E.L.A. convention in Atlantic City 


last week may have been darned smart. 

As a result of this move, electric re-| 
frigerators were an ever-recurring 
topic of conversation. Why had the) 
manufacturers decided not to exhibit ? | 
Were they all broke? Why had the 
Electric Refrigeration Bureau placed no 
refrigerators in its exhibit? The very 
absence of refrigeration exhibits aroused 
more interest and speculation and com- 
ment than a series of exhibits might 
have done. 


As instances of the strict interpreta- 
tion the manufacturers who contribute 
to the Electric Refrigeration Bureau 
program placed on their agreement not 


to show refrigerators at this exhibition, 
we cite the following: 

One G. E. refrigerator was in the | 
original set-up of the model kitchen in | 
the Hotpoint exhibit. It was taken out | 
after the first day, and a cardboard | 
replica substituted for it. 

George Jones, Frigidaire public utility | 
division manager, had prepared to hand | 
out cards to convention delegates, call- | 
| 


ing their attention to the Frigidaire | 
display—-which included a full line of | 
air conditioning equipment—at  the| 


permanent General Motors exhibit on | 
the Steel Pier, but was not permitted, 
to carry through his plan. | 
Monday night the moving-letter Gen- | 
eral Electric sign at the end of one pier | 
spelled out the message of General | 
Electric refrigeration. On _ following | 
nights it mentioned every General Elec- | 
tric appliance except the refrigerator. 
The obvious reason for the omission | 
of electric refrigeration from the ex- | 
hibits was economy. It generally costs 
each manufacturer sums ranging well | 
into four figures to set up and man a/| 
sizeable display of refrigeration prod- | 
ucts at one of these conventions. | 
Advertising and sales promotion man- | 
agers, who generally are given the | 
thankless and wearisome task of pre-| 
paring and putting up the displays, | 
heaved huge sighs of relief when they 
were informed that all they had to do} 
this year was take their turns sitting in 
the Electric Refrigeration Bureau booth. | 


Some who are inclined to probe 
for deep, dark motives in all such 
situations intimated that the agree- | 
ment was a ruse on the part of man- | 


Lopez—-Not Speaking 


Vincent Lopez and his civilized 
dance music pleased N.E.L.A. dele- 
gates. The Valve rode from At- 
lantic City to New York with him 
and found him as cultured as he is 
proficient with a piano keyboard. 


| something 


| ford, Estate, Superior, and Quality. 


| ager for Electrochef, had a small booth 
|at the show, and entertained a flock of 


Davidson—Busy Man 


Jim Davidson, who heads Electric 4 

Refrigeration Bureau activities, 

takes his job seriously, strenuously, 
and conscientiously. 


ufacturers who already have exten- 
sive public utility distribution to < 
maintain the status quo. 

It was also hinted that the other 
manufacturers were perfectly will- 
ing for the status to remain quo, 
inasmuch as utility distribution this 
year seems almost to be a liability, 
rather than an asset. | 


Majestic was the only manufacturer | 
of electric refrigerators which signed | 
up for exhibit space this year. 

Immediately after getting wind of | 
this, however, George Brown, manager | 
of the Electric Refrigeration Bureau, | 
sold Grigsby-Grunow officials on the} 
idea of joining other refrigeration man- 
ufacturers in the bureau exhibit. 

So Majestic withdrew its reservation 
for a booth. And that, we hear, caused | 
of a rumpus with the} 
N.E.L.A. headquarters organization. Ex- | 
hibits were not so many this year, and | 
the woman who was in charge of lining 
up exhibitors felt she had been done | 

| 


wrong by. 
* * * 


Low-down on Ranges 

Having no electric refrigerators to 
compete with for attention, electric 
ranges were much in the spotlight at 
the N.E.L.A. convention. 

A number of leading makes were on 
display—Electrochef, G. E. Hotpoint, 
Westinghouse, L & H, Monarch, Craw- 


R. B. Marshall, scholarly young man | 
who is vice president and general man- | 
ager of Electromaster, Inc., and Gerald | 
Hulett, hail-fellow sales promotion man- | 


visitors throughout the convention. 

An elaborate display, decorated by At- 
lantic City bathing beauties garbed in 
screaming pajamas, was maintained by 
Hotpoint. Coffee was served most of the 
time, and waffles occasionally. } 

With this exhibit were President 
George Hughes, the Grand Old Man of | 
the range industry, Pierre Miles, range 
sales promotion manager, Frances 
Weedman, home economics director, and 
aggressive W. A. Grove, advertising and 
sales promotion manager. 


According to a considerable num- 
ber of listeners, the speech on elec- 
tric range promotion made by 
Preston K. Arkwright, president of 
the potent Georgia Power Co. and 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the newly formed Electric 
Cookery Council, was the best sell- 
ing talk of the convention. 

Mr. Arkwright, whose commer- 
cial department has long been noted 
for the fine merchandising job it has 
done with ranges, was given most 
of the fodder and inspiration for his 
speech at a meeting of range manu- 
facturers held at Atlantic City just 
previous to his talk. 

At this meeting, incidentally, the 
range manufacturers present agreed 
to contribute to a general fund for 
electric cookery advertising and pro- 
motion one dollar on every range 
they sell this year. 


/on page 8 you 


Thus far the heavy promotional can 
paign which range manufacturers init 
ated at the beginning of the year ha 
been a dud. Sales of some of the lea: 
ing manufacturers, instead of showin 
an acceptable gain as a result of the 
promotional efforts, are actually behin 
last year’s marks. 

One range advertising executive to! 
us that perhaps the chief reason fo 
this failure to get results was the fac 
that little new is being tried in rang 
promotion-—that appropriations hav: 
simply been increased, more spac: 
taken in national magazines, and mor 
cooking schools held. He figures tha 
what’s needed today is something new 
and spectacular. 

Others feel that, because of genera 
business conditions today, 1932 rang: 
sales might have been much worse hac 
it not been for the extra promotiona! 
effort which has been expended. 


Some who claim to be “on the 
inside” say that public utilities are 
responsible for the slow progress of 
electric ranges sales. 

Because so many electrical cen- 
tral station interests are allied with 
gas interests—and because’ gas 
cooking is so great a source of 
revenue to the gas companies—it is 
declared that those on high in util- 
ity circles have declared that the 
electric range shall be impeded. 

It is even whispered that there 
has been a “deal” in which top util- 
ity men have agreed to promote the 
electric refrigerator as against the 
gas refrigerator, and the gas range 
as against the electric range. 


This situation, of course, could be 
true only in the case of a few mam 
moth amalgamations of power interests 
Some public utilities are openly and 


}actively promoting electric range sales 


It is certain, however, that central sta- 
tions are arresting the development of 
electric cookery in many sections of the 
country because of rates which make 
the use of electricity for cooking al 
most out of the question. 


The market for electric ranges to- 
day is undeniably a “spotty” mar- 
ket. High rates in many localities 
(New York City, for instance) are 
a terrific handicap for electric range 
salesmen to overcome. 

Other central stations not only 
provide reasonable rates for range 
users, but go so far as to pay for 
the cost of installation and wiring— 
which is considerable. The range, 
of course, is not a “socket appli- 
ance,” and requires a rather elabor- 


ate installation. 
* 7 


* 
Air Conditioning 
Only one air conditioning exhibit could 


be found at the N.E.L.A. convention. It 
was that of the Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co., 


| which showed its Klenzair portable air 


washing and air-cooling fans. 


Judging from the heavy flow of 
visitors which visited this booth, and 
from the indefatigable questioning of 


electric refrigeration men on this sub 
ject by public utility representatives, 
the N.E.L.A. exhibition was a real op- 
portunity which a number of air condi 
tioning manufacturers might have 
capitalized upon. 


Utilities Buying 


Hand-to-Mouth 


the 
the 


last “Expansion Valve” we 
complaints which retailers 
have lodged at various times against 
public utility merchandising. At that 
time we promised to gather rebuttal ma 
terial at the N.E.L.A. convention. 

The answer! that all of these 
charges have probably been true of par 
ticular utilities at particular times 
Likewise, none of the charges have been 
true of other utilities at any time. It 
all seems to depend upon the time, the 
place, and the men in the saddles. 
continuation of this kolyum 
will find the views of 
J. F. Owens, president of the Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Co., and retiring presi- 
dent of the N.E.L.A Mr. Owens lives 
in a state which has prohibited mer- 
chandising by public utilities, and he 
feels strongly about the subject. 

Incidentally, it might be remarked 
that appliance sales are said to have 
dropped badly in Oklahoma and Kansas 
since those states legislated last year 
against the selling of appliances by cen- 
tral stations; also that newspapers in 
those states, missing utility advertising 
are campaigning for a repeal of the pro- 
hibitory statutes. 

It is undoubtedly true that public util- 
1) 


In 
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is 


In the 
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ICTURE yourself as the only dealer in your town who has a fully 

automatic electric refrigerator to sell. [magine the advantage this gives 
you over all of your competitors. Think of what it would mean to you 
in dollars and cents to have exclusively the most important and the most 
desirable sales feature on an electric refrigerator. 


Kelvinator alone can give you this sales advantage because Kelvinator 
alone is fully automatic. In the Standard and DeLuxe Models there are 
no dials to set, nothing to remember or forget, no danger of freezing the 
contents of the food compartment, 

The chart above shows the four zones of cold—the four different temper- 
atures (one of which is the World's Fastest Freezing Speed) each auto- 
matically controlled, without attention or supervision, without setting 


any dials or controls. 


Compare this complete refrigeration with ordinary refrigeration and you, 


e Greatest 


SALES ADVANTAGE 


in the Industry 


~\ and ONLY Kelvinator offers it 


1 FOOD PRESERVATION 
| TEMPERATURE 


A safe food preservation temperature— never below 
freezing —is maintained in the food compartment. 


5 BELOW FREEZING Hitt 
iif TEMPERATURE ii 
The Frost Chest, for keeping fish, meats, game or 
ice cubes indefinitely, is always below freezing. It is 
the bottom compartment in the row of ice trays. 

FAST FREEZING 
TEMPERATURE | 


The four top trays and the one above the Frost Che st 
have an automatic fast freezing te mperature, 


WORLD'S RECORD 
FAST FREEZING 


The Iso-Thermic Tube tray, third from the bottom, 
automatically freezes ice cubes and frozen desserts 
faster than any other electric refrigerator. 


just the same as the buyer, cannot help but realize which is better. 
As evidence of the fact that buyers want fully automatic operation, 
look at these figures—during the first quarter of 1931 the fully 
automatic Standard and DeLuxe Models accounted for only 32. per 
cent of the total volume. For the same period this year, 55 per cent 
of the volume was on these two lines. And the higher priced lines 
showed a gain of 115 per cent over 1931. 


The expe rience of many se vasoned refrigeration merchants proves that 


more money can be made with Kelvinator. 


We shall be glad to discuss this with responsible dealers who want a per- 
manently profitable electric refrigeration sales agreement. A letter will 
bring our representative . .. KELVINATOR CORPORATION, 11215 Ply- 
mouth Road, Detroit, Michigan. Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., London, 
Ontario. Kelvinator Limited, London, England. 


—Ke Ivin nator— 
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Arkwright Describes Plans of Cookery 
Council for Range Campaign 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Plans for 
the N.E.L.A. electric range campaign, 
which is “going to start in this year of 
grace, 1932, whether it gets worse or 
better,” were outlined in a vigorous 
speech before the commercial section 
session at the N.E.L.A. convention 
Wednesday afternoon, June &, by Pres- 
ton K. Arkwright, chairman of the 
Executive Committee, National Electric 
Cookery Council, and president of the 
Georgia Power Co. 

He traced first the obstacles which 
the electric refrigeration industry went 
through, saying: 

“IT remember when electric refriger- 
ators were a novelty. I didn’t believe 
in them. In fact, we had to take back 
all of the first electric refrigerators we 
sold, and send them back to the manu- 
facturer who took them off our hands. 
I also know it was stated that we had 
a lot of ice manufacturing customers 
and they were going to get greatly 
offended with us if we promoted the 
sale of individual domestic electric re- 
frigerators. 


Objections to Refrigeration 


“T also remember the statement being 
repeated quite often that there are more 
units of coal in a thousand cu. ft. of 
ice than there are in a thousand watts 
of electricity. 

“T also heard it stated that wet refrig- 
eration was much more desirable than 
dry refrigeration. I also had it drummed 
into me that I mustn’t say that ice was 
wet. I also had it stated that iceboxes 


cost a great deal less than electric re- | 


frigerators, and so they did, and yet 
notwithstanding all of these objections, 
they have made an outstanding success 
in the sale of electric refrigerators, add- 
ing largely to the revenues of the cen- 
tral station companies and doing no real 
harm to anybody else. 

“But if we had 


ties and never undertaken the job, we 
would be back in electric refrigerators 
where we are today in ranges. 


Widely Advertised Appliances 


“If you will take the appliances that 
have been sold in greatest quantity, you 
will find that they are those that have 
been most widely advertised and most 
aggressively merchandised,” Mr. Ark- 
wright pointed out. 

“Until the formation of Electric Re- 
frigeration Bureau and intense adver- 
tising of it, and enterprising, aggressive 
merchandising of it, we weren't selling 
any electrical refrigerators, and we 
haven't sold any electric ranges for that 
identical same reason: That we have not 


sufficiently publicised and advertised it | 


nor have we sufficiently, enterprisingly 

and aggressively merchandised it. 
“The only household appliances a 

smaller percentage of which have been 


sold than electric ranges are egg cook- | 


ers, floor machines and dishwashers. 
Every single, solitary other household 
appliance, big or little, has got a greater 
saturation than electric ranges, and I 
never heard of an advertisement of an 


electric egg cooker in my life, and no 


wonder nobody buys it. 
“Now, we have a chance to do in 


stopped to consider | 
all the obstacles and all of the difficul- | 


ranges what has been done in refriger- 
ators, and it is brought to us by the 
manufacturers. Why, we find executives 
and commercial men of the central sta- 
tions didn’t originate this effort. I don’t 
know whether you did the refrigerator 
effort, or not. Did you, or did that come 
from the manufacturers? 


Function of N.E.L.A. 


“Well this comes, anyhow, from the 
manufacturers and they are going to 
put up all the money for it so far as 
the national promotion goes. They 
bring it to the N.E.L.A. for our spon- 
sorship and endorsement, and if it goes 
over at all, it has to go over because of 
local participation, and in local partici- 
pation we are the only ones who can 
take the lead. 


every day that goes by and every year 
that goes by we are going to need it 
just that much more, and we can’t stand 
out in front and wish for a load on the 
line and get it, any more than the little 
|boy can stand in front of the candy 
|store window and wish for the candy 
|on the other side of the glass and have 
somebody stick it in his mouth. 

“If we want the load we have to go 
out and get it. That is all. If we want 
to sell ranges and get the increased 
load, we must go out and do it. 

“Of course, it will add approximately 
$50 a year revenue. You know of course 
that they will add from 1,500 to 1,800 
kilowatt hours per annum to the house- 
hold customer. You know if we could 
| get them all over the system we would 
|multiply our average household con- 
sumption by four. 


| 

| Ranges Improve Load 

“You know better than I do that if 
|we could get a_ sufficient number of 
|}electric ranges on the system it would 
| improve the load factor of the 
|}system. You know that it is possible 
|to raise the load factor from about 12 
|to about 22 per cent, as proved by com- 
| panies who have done it. You know it 
lis a desirable load. You know it is a 
| possible load. You know that it will 
| vastly increase the revenue of this in- 
| dustry if we can only get it.” 

There is a better opportunity for co- 
|operation of more people with ranges 
|than with refrigerators, Mr. Arkwright 
believes, since the manufacturer of the 
| ranges, the wholesaler of the ranges, the 
|retailer of the ranges, the additional 
| wiring, the switches, the meters, the 
| transformers, and all the way back to 
the station—everyone profits by a range 
sale. 

“T have heard a lot about dealer rela- 
| tionships, and they are very nice as a 
| general proposition. I don’t suppose any- 
| body would dispute it. Everybody will 
|say, We ought to get close together, 
we ought to cooperate with each other. 
Then we havea nice dinner or luncheon. 
Somebody gets up and says nice things 
about it. We feel good, we glow all 
over, and we walk out, and that is all. 


vastly 


What the devil is there to cooperate 
about? 
“This gives us a definite, concrete 


| thing to cooperate about. We don’t have 


“We certainly need the revenue and | 


to talk generalizations about this stuff. 


territory and say, ‘Let’s get together 
| and sell ranges and everything that ac- 
| companies them,’ and they are all in- 
| terested in them. And in order to do it 


every locality in the United States con- 
sisting of everybody in the locality in- 


of its phases, cooperating on a definite 


cooperator. And with all his protesta- 
tion of high volume, I venture to say 


tion means money in his own pocket. 


Get Cooperative Spirit Started 
“And when you get the local council 


cooperation, you get the cooperative 
spirit started, and it will continue in 
all efforts, and the best way to put into 
practical operation the generalization of 


sire to cooperaie is for all to cooperate. 
“Not only will the range sell more 
current and bring more 
|than any other appliance,” believes Mr. 
| Arkwright, “but it will lead to the sale 
of more other appliances, including 
|lights in the home, than any appliance 
|} you can put in the home. 
| “While anyone can run an electric 
range, if they are satisfied to run it 
| like they do any other range, there is a 
| way to run it that makes it much more 
| satisfactory and much more economical, 


and if you are going to have it run 
right, and if you are going to sell them, 
| then you have got to have the home 


|} service department have a woman go 
|}and show that woman of the house how 


| best to use the range. 


Cooking Aids Contacts 


“T don’t know how a home service 
| girl gets into anybody’s home except in 
/connection with cooking. You can’t 
send her there to demonstrate how to 
turn on the lamp. You don’t need her 
| to demonstrate how to run the refrig- 
erator. 
what to do with a flatiron or a curling 
iron or a bedwarmer. The only reason 
that she has to go into a house at all 
is to demonstrate the range, and 
is the only way she can get in. 

“The salesman goes up to the door 
and says, ‘Lady, you don’t want to buy 
a vacuum cleaner, do you?’ 

“T don’t care how he puts it, as soon 
as she finds out he wants to sell her 
something, he meets with resistance. 
She doesn’t want to be annoyed. But 


we have to build up a local council in | 


She doesn’t have to demonstrate | 


that | 


terested in the electrical business in any | 


program. And it means money to every | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


he will cooperate better when coopera- | 


established, and the selfish motive for | 


and there, while he is out there at the 


We can get all the local people in the | job? 


“IT guess a lot of you have promotional 
rates,’ Mr. Arkwright said. “I have 
And if you put a range in any one of 
my customer’s homes, you get him on 
the low rate, two cents. He doesn’t get 
it all on that, but he gets on. And 
every other appliance that he uses after 
that is on the two-cent rate, and every 
additional lamp he puts in anywhere 
after that is on the two-cent rate, and 
every minute he uses his existing lamps 
more than he did before, after that, is 
on the two-cent rate. 


Lowers Customer’s Rate 
“So I have not only got the girls in 


the house, and the wiremen in the 
house, and the satisfaction with the 
range that creates good-will and a 


| desire for other appliances, but I have 


high-sounding protestations of the de- | 
| content. 


money to us| 


given them a rate that makes it cheap 
enough for them to use every other 
appliance, and use it to their heart’s 
And at the end of the month, 
the bill is low, the average rate is low, 
and there is no complaint afterwards 
about high rates, don’t you see? 

“IT hear a lot of objections to this 
thing from various sources, for instance, 
the ice manufacturers. And the gas 
people don’t like it. Well, I am sorry. 
I don’t want to hurt their business, and 
it isn’t going to hurt their business. 

“T run a street railway at home, and 
I didn’t like the automobile, either, but 
I couldn’t help it. It came in, anyway, 
and I didn’t try to help it. 

“When they began selling electric re- 
frigerators our ice manufacturers came 
to me and they raised a terrible row. I 
said, ‘If the refrigerator serves a useful 
purpose and it is economical, I can’t 
stop people from buying it, and you 
can’t either. They are going to buy it 
if they want it. You get out and push 
your own business and this won’t hurt 
you.’ 

“They did get out and push their own 
business and it didn’t hurt them. 

“I don’t think this is going to hurt 
the ice business. They are all alarmed 
about it, I understand. That makes me 
think people are going to buy ranges. 

“Why, do you know that there is an 


| act before Congress, the Army Appropri- 


if she has bought a range and an in-| 


telligent girl comes to her and 
‘I have come to see if I can help you 


says, | 


use your range more satisfactorily and | 


more effectively,’ she welcomes 
with open arms. 

“She goes in and they use the range 
together, and they both have a common 
interest in it, and she can show her 
something, and she gains her confidence, 
and her good-will, and her friendship, 
and she has an opportunity to suggest 
refrigerators, lamps, and anything else. 
Nobody else in the company has that 
opportunity. 

“If you put in a range you have got 
to have the house wired, and the wire- 
man goes to wire in the range. What 
is to keep him from carrying some more 
wire and appliances, and sockets, and 
so on, and so forth, if he gets a chance 


her 


| believe, 


ation Bill, which has in it a provision 
that reads, ‘provided no money appropri- 


ated under this bill (the Army Appro- 
priation Bill) shall be used to by any 
electric ranges in any barracks, quar- 


ters, posts, or army reservations where 
gas is available’? 

“Isn't that pretty bad, when they have 
to pass a law to keep people from buy- 
ing electric ranges? 

Electric Cooking Clean 
selling electric cookery, I don’t 
myself, in making any com- 
parisons. We should sell it on its merits. 
For instance, I wouldn’t say if I were 


“In 


| selling the range that the electric range 


| to suggest a few additional sockets here ! 


is the cleanest form of cooking. That 
might be considered by supersensitive 
people as a reflection on some other 
form of cooking, like that sold by the 
coal dealer. I would say, positively, 
‘Electric cooking is clean.’ That gives 
offense to nobody, and it is a stronger 
statement, too, because all other forms 
of cooking are dirty. 

“IT would say, ‘Electric cooking is cool,’ 
not ‘It is the coolest form of cooking,’ 
for the same identical reason. 

“We don’t need to make comparisons. 


We have a very desirable product ¢ 
sell, if people will only understand ;: 
That is all. We have got to make 
known. We have got to understand ji: 
ourselves. I didn’t understand it myse! 
until I accepted this job. Then I wen 
on and asked the head of our hom: 
service department to show me one , 
these electric ranges that I had seen j; 
the window. I made her stand the; 
and cook a meal on it while I watch: 
her. Now I can swear it is better tha 
any other form of cooking. I know 
And we can prove it. 


Bought Other Appliances 


“We can sell them,” Mr. Arkwrigh 
told his audience. “People will buy them 
Why, they bought vacuum cleaners j; 


competition with the broom. I don’ 
know how much more the vacuun 
cleaner costs than the broom. Wha: 


would you say, five or six hundred time 
as much? And certainly it costs mor 
to operate. 

“They bought washing machines ; 
competition with the washboard, an 
they cost infinitely more to buy and in 
finitely more to operate than the ordi 


nary hand washboard. 
“They bought electric flat irons in 
competition with the old sad iron, and 


they cost more money to buy them and 
more money to operate. : 

“And with the electric range 
Sell them the idea of the value and th: 
convenience and the comfort, and the 
joy and the happiness of it, and the 
modernity of it, and the wish for it, and 
then tell them about the economy of it 
and it is true, but you won't have to 
spend all day persuading them that it ji 
economical after you have the 
implanted in their minds. 

“We have all had to economize. That 
is perfectly right and perfectly just and 
perfectly necessary, but there is a limit 


so it is 


desire 


to the reduction of expenses that we 
can bring about no matter how dete! 
mined we are to reduce expenses, and 


we ought to be determined to do that 


Organize Local Councils 

“However, there is a limit to it, and 
the only other way to meet the situa 
tion is to increase the revenue, or keep 
it from going farther down, and thi 
only way to do it is to sell something 
that people want that will increase th¢ 
revenue, and this is the best opportunity 
I know of to do it. 

“In order to do it we have got to 
organize the local councils all over the 
United States, just like the refrigera 
tor bureau, and in that movement, this 
industry has got to take the lead, the 
central station company has got to 
sponsor it and take the lead and be 
responsible for it, and create local coun 
cils with everybody else interested in the 
business in that locality and keep them 
at work. 

“This is the opportunity that is of- 
fered. I have already got 10 out of 11 
divisional directors, and I am going for- 
ward now to get the local directors, and 


please, please don’t have too much to 
do to take part in it. 
“It is all right to spend your time 


collecting what is owing to you and al! 
that sort of stuff, but take a little time 
off from routine to push the business 
and get additional revenue and bring a 
useful product to the people of the 
territory. 

“If we will do it, we will be up here 
with Jim Davidson next year handing 
ourselves oil paintings.” 
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cut operating costs and 
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A WORD OF IMPORTANCE TO DEALERS ABOUT THE 


Westinghouse 


Electric refrigeration dealers and those close to the 


refrigeration industry have observed a very definite 


trend in the refrigeration market this year. The low 


priced refrigerator and the quality refrigerator have 
identified themselves in a way which will affect to a 
marked degree the future plans and policies of manu- 
facturers. And now is the time for every manufacturer 
to make clear to merchandisers the type of product 
they intend to sell. 

Westinghouse will continue to build the highest 
quality refrigerator, and offer the greatest value that 
forward-looking engineering and precision manufac- 
turing can produce. For it has been the experience of 
Westinghouse . . . experience backed by greatly increased 
sales this year... that quality and value are far more 
desirable in a lifetime investment than the sacrifices 
which necessarily must be made in building to price. 
Though Westinghouse prices, like prices of all mer- 
chandise, are lower today than ever, quality remains the 


same. For quality benefits user and merchandiser alike. 


4 YEAR SERVICE PLAN 


Westinghouse retailers now enjoy the tre- 
mendous selling advantage of a 4 Year Service 
Plan. This plan protects the consumer 
against any expense from defects in the 
Westinghouse sealed-in Refrigerating Mecha- 
nism for a period of FOUR YEARS. Fifteen 
years of research and the satisfaction of thou- 
sands of Westinghouse users lie behind this 
extraordinary promise of unfailing refriger- 
ation performance. 

It will pay you to learn complete details 
of this sales-making plan, and the PER- 
FECTED — hermetically-sealed unit — that 
makes it possible. The Westinghouse line is 
complete with new All-Steel cabinets and 
De Luxe models combining many attractive 
selling features. ‘There is still some profitable 
territory open. Get the facts on the West- 
inghouse franchise. Write — wire — tele- 
phone — or mail the coupon below today! 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY, 
Refrigeration Division Mansfield, Ohio 


Westinghouse offers a complete 
line of Dual-automatic refrigera- 
tion equipment— Water Coolers. 
Commercial Refrigerators. Bio- 
logical Cabinets. Ice Makers and 
Milk Coolers. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Refrigeration Division, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


Please give me full particulars about Westing- 
house plans and policies for refrigeration in 1932. 


Name ——~ 

Address —__— 
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LITTLE STORIES OF INTERESTING 


PEOPLE 


IN THE REFRIGERATION INDUSTRY 


THE EXPANSION VALVE 


LITTLE STORIES OF INTERESTING 


IDEAS 


IN THE REFRIGERATION INDUSTRY 


(Concluded from Page 4, Column 5) 
ities in general are “lying low” this 
year because of the agitation aroused 
last year as a result of their merchan- 
dising activities. 

Associations of furniture, hardware, 
and department store merchants in sev- 
eral states have announced that they 
are all set to drive for anti-utility mer- 
chandising bills should they hear of 
more grievances from their members. 
Thus far in 1932 they have been re- 
maining quietly ominous. 


It is also true that general busi- 
ness conditions have gravely affect- 
ed utility merchandising in some 
cases. Orders have come down 
from on high to slash the payroll— 
say, 30 per cent. The order ap- 
plies to all departments alike. 

Hence the commercial or merchan- 
dising departments, which BUILD 
LOADS, have suffered along with 
the rest. 

Deprived of adequate sales forces, 
these central station merchandising 
departments have been buying with 
hand-to-mouth slowness. 


Many utility executives who attended 
the N.E.L.A. convention declared that 
this situation is a serious mistake; and 
that they intend restoring their mer- 
chandising departments to full strength, 
in order to increase domestic current 
consumption. 


How Public Utilities 
Cooperate with 
Dealers 


We talked with a number of individ- 
uals who could report what their cen- 
tral stations, or neighboring utilities, 
were doing to promote and foster 
friendly relations with appliance dealers 
in their territories. 

And from what we learned, we are 
able to set down—inadequately, to be 
sure—a record of the accomplishments 


DETROIT 


of some central stations and _ utility- 
sponsored cooperative organizations in 
helping appliance dealers to sell more 
goods, as follows: 


Coast Counties Gas & Electric Co. 


During 1931 the Coast Counties Gas & 
Electric Co., Santa Cruz, Calif., confined 
its major sales efforts to the larger load- 
building appliances, making it possible 
for dealers to stock and sell the smaller 
ones without competition from utility 
salesmen. This company gives all major 
installation work to dealers, and does 
no wiring of any type. 


Duquesne Light Co. 


The Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, 
in keeping with a policy of encouraging 
the distribution of appliances and equip- 
ment through as many agencies as pos- 
sible, drilled its salesmen to promote 
through personal contact the use of ap- 
pliances and equipment without undue 
emphasis on the actual sale of the ar- 
ticle. 

During 1931, this company conducted 
only one major sales effort on domestic 
appliances in which the dealer was not 
urged to participate, and this was on 
electric clocks, which was more or less 
a pioneering effort. 

Selling campaigns are of the type that 
permit the dealer to participate. A local 
refrigeration bureau formed to coordi- 
nate the work on electric refrigeration 
promotion resulted in a 60 per cent in- 
crease in the sale of refrigerators in the 
district covered by the Duquesne Light 
Co. 


Southern California Edison Co. 


A series of dinner meetings attended 
by dealers was the way in which the 
Southern California Edison Co. of Los 
Angeles, made known its policy of co- 
operation with dealers this year. 

Notable in its policy is a definite ar- 
rangement with the contractors regard- 
ing the price to be charged for installing 
electric ranges. 

This price, once agreed upon, was 
added to the manufacturer's list price 
of the range; and, in the case of ranges 
sold by the Southern California Edison 
Co., was quoted to the customer as an 
installed price. 


Southern Colorado Power Co. 

A fall refrigeration show, in which all 
territory dealers cooperated, and a con- 
centration of a large volume of adver- 
tising on electric refrigeration through- 
out the spring and fall activities (most 
of this cooperative advertising being 
run by Southern Colorado Power Co., 
Pueblo, Colo.), featured the cooperative 
lactivity which made refrigerator mer- 
|chandising the outstanding activity in 
lthis utility’s district in 1931. 


The United Power and Light Corp. 

Since the time that the United Power 
and Light Corp., Abilene, Kan., went out 
of the merchandising business (Aug. 1, 
1931) because of the Kansas law pro- 
hibiting utility merchandising, it has 
maintained four contact men who are 
encouraging dealers to get into the elec- 
trical business, and at the same time 
trying to outline and explain to the 
|dealer what load-building appliances 
mean to the utility business. 

Because of the smallness of the towns 
covered by this. utility, refrigerator 
shows were said to be hardly justifi- 
able; so the plan of an all-electric show 
was introduced, and found to be suc- 
cessful in uncovering many prospects 
for the dealers. 


Northwestern Public Service Co. 


Northwestern Public Service Co., 
iron, S. D., held a state-wide, 
| meeting which was addressed by speak- 
lers of national prominence, and includ- 
ied a program which was designed to 
| give utilities, retailers and contractors 
| practical merchandising suggestions. 
Demonstrations on the uses of elec- 
| trical devices were held, and the sales 
| assistance features offered by the utility 
| were made available to all of the deal- 
}ers and contractors present 


Electrical Association of Philadelphia 


This organization has created a dealer 


MORE 


at lower cost «e- 


fe, 4 
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boat 
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two-day | 


| factory 


division and a retail merchandising bu- | 
|reau for the purpose of broadening its 
membership and extending its activities | 
jto the retail establishment. 


| P | the 
| The undertaking was launched after 


By George F. Taubeneck 


a survey which brought to light many 
delinquencies in the methods employed 
by the average dealer, and also a num- 
ber of adverse conditions which were 
not within the dealers’ control. 

The first development was the crea- 
tion of an insignia of membership, 
which ties in the dealers with the pro- 
motional advertising of the association. 
It appears on the dealer’s windows and 
again on an enlarged sign within the 
dealer’s establishment. 

As the insignia appears constantly in 
newspapers and on billboards, the public 
is becoming aware of its significance. 

Cooperative shows on electric refrig- 
eration and radios have been held in 
which dealer members could participate. 
Standard accounting and records sys- 
tems have been developed, with forms 
available for the dealers. 


Pennsylvania Utilities’ Code 


Recently, Pennsylvania utilities agreed 
to a set of principles designed to de- 
veloped cooperative merchandising. 
Chief among the principles laid down 
were the following: Maintenance of the 
manufacturer’s list price when one 


exists and, in cases where the list price 
does not exist, a sum will be added to 
the cost that will result in a selling 
price with which the dealer can com- 
pete without losing his customary 
profit; the non-acceptance of the exclu- 
sive sale of an appliance, unless equiv- 
alent items are available to other 
dealers; no premium to be given, nor 
trade-in allowances made, in connection 
with the sale of any appliance, unless 
all agencies selling that same appliance 
are offered participation; down pay- 
ments, carrying charges and length of 
instalment terms shall permit of fair 
competition. 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 


The Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp., Poughkeepsie and Newburg, N. 
Y., embarked upon a program of local 
coordinated appliance retailing two 
years ago, which all parties interested 
claim to have been particularly success- 
ful. The program outlines a definite 
division in function between the inde- 
pendent merchant and the power com- 
pany. 

The merchant canvasses and sells with 
his own sales force, advertises his own 
appliances, maintains adequate service 
for appliances sold, does his own pur- 
chasing, and warehousing, maintains 
adequate showroom space. 

The utility surveys the market and 
supplies market information, maintains 
a census of appliances owned, carries 
on general promotional advertising 
purchases time payment paper, pro- 
vides home service aid, tests new ap- 
pliances, provides sales training and 
supervision. 


Florida Power and Light Co. 


The Florida Power and Light Co., 
Miami, Fla., has developed a dealer co- 


operative policy under which it has dis- | 


continued the use of premiums for pro- 
moting sales; makes deferred payment 
terms correspond to those available to 
dealers through finance corporations; in 
its general advertising carries the state- 
ment that appliances for use in homes 
can be secured at reputable dealers; 


makes the services of its Home Service | 
division available to dealers throughout | 


the territory served. 


Virginia Electric and Power Co. 


The Virginia Electric and Power Co., | 
Richmond, Va., assists dealers by pass- | 
ing along information which will be of | 


assistance in training their salesmen 
No inducements are offered prospective 
customers to purchase from the com- 
pany rather than through dealers. Strict 
maintenance of list prices is insisted 
upon by the company. 


New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 


New Orleans Public Service, Inc., does 
not stock refrigerators, but sells all 
makes which have outlets in New Or- 
leans. The utility purchases refrigera- 
tors from dealers at a discount satis- 
to both, and all refrigerators 
sold by the utility are financed by the 
utility, the dealer receiving payment for 
his refrigerator as soon as the sale is 


| completed. 


The utility does all the advertising for 
New Orleans Food Preservation 


| Association, which it organized. 


| 
| 


Appalachian Electric Power Co. 


Merchandising activities of the Ap- 
palachian Electric Power Co., Roanoke, 
Va., are confined to the major appli- 
ances, and these are sold for cash at the 
manufacturers’ list prices, without dis- 
counts, or trade-ins. When these devices 
are sold on a monthly payment basis, 
the price includes the usual overhead, 
and terms are those at which the same 
appliance would be sold by any respon- 
sible dealer. Advertising is of a strictly 


| cooperative nature. 


| 


Free Range Wiring 


In metropolitan centers such as Phil- 
adelphia, Detroit, Boston, Atlanta, and 


*, 


Kansas City, utility companies are of- 
fering free range wiring to their cus- 
tomers. Large systems with a number 
of companies serving various sections 
of the country have adopted, with cer- 
tain modifications, the free range wir- 
ing plan. Included among these are 
Commonwealth and Southern Corp., 
New York City; the Engineers Public 
Service Corp., Boston; the West Penn 
Power Co., Pittsburgh; the New Eng- 
land Power Association, Worcester, 
Mass., and the Western Massachusetts 


Companies, Boston. 
* * 


Mr. Kettering Tells 
Two Stories 


As usual, the speeches delivered at the 
N.E.L.A. convention were highly in- 
teresting and provocative—and poorly 
attended. 

For both of the above reasons, we are 
printing in this issue of ELectric REFRrRIG- 
ERATION News reports of some of the 
more pertinent speeches—plus one or 
two papers in entirety—-made last week 
in the gigantic Auditorium of the world’s 
largest convention hall. 

A number of the ideas presented to 
the convention will appeal to and in- 
terest the particular (I almost said, 
“peculiar”’) type of readers who peruse 
the Valve regularly. 

And so we have carefully saved for 
readers of this kolyum several of the 
most interesting of the sentences we 
heard during a week of heavy sitting. 
Some will be printed in the next issue. 

Charles E. Keftering, famed vice 
president in charge of research of the 
General Motors Corp., inventor of the 
electric starter for automobile engines, 
ethyl gas, Duco, and any number of 
automotive improvements which have 
helped expand that industry, was per- 
haps the most noted man on the pro- 
gram. The usual spellbinders from out- 
side the industry were not present this 
year. 

Mr. Kettering’s speech will probably 
be reported in the next Engineering 
Section of the News. But he told a 
couple of yarns which more properly be- 
long in this kolyum. They were the 
best stories we heard all week—and we 
heard plenty. 

We quote the yarns: 


“Rules and regulations, which al- 
ways seem to outlast their period of 
usefulness, remind me of the story 
of the fellow who was all beaten up. 
His arm was tied up, he had a band- 
| age over his eye, and he was a 
terrible mess. 

“Someone asked: ‘What on earth 
| happened to you?’ 


“He said, ‘I was out on a party 
last night, and I jumped out through 
a plate glass window.’ 

“*What on earth did you do that 
for?’ 

“‘T haven’t the slightest idea now, 
but at the time it seemed like the 
right thing to do.’” 


Mr. Kettering’s second funny story 
}ran as follows: 
“There was a fellow who had been 
out the night before. This must have 


been before Prohibition, because he was 
gloriously intoxicated 


| “The next morning when he awoke 
there was the most terrible-looking 
animal sitting at the foot of his bed 
|that human mind could imagine. It had 
|great claws and eyes sticking out of 


its head, and terrible teeth, etc 

“He was paralyzed. He lay there. He 
couldn't move. Finally, he just couldn't 
stand the strain any longer, and he 
said: 

“*Now just look here. I want to talk 
this over with you. You had better not 
get too rough with me, because if you 
do I am going to take a couple of 
aspirin tablets and sober up, and then 
where in hell will you be?’” 

Mr. Kettering opined that the repre- 
sentatives of one of the world’s greatest 
industries, in convention 
should take a few aspirin tablets of 
confidence, and accept their problems as 
things which must be 
delay. 


* * * 
. . . . 
Utility Merchandising 

Only two of the speakers had any- 
thing to say about public utility mer- 
chandising. These two were J. F. Owens, 
president of the N.E.L.A., and P. A 
O’Connell, president of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, which or- 
ganizations have long been at sword's 
points on the subject. 

Said Mr. Owens: 

“Although there are indications that 
| attempts may be made at coming ses- 
sions of legislatures to enact laws pre- 
venting utilities from merchandising, 
|there is no question but that the public 
has the right to expect from central 
stations leadership in bringing to the 


iad ey i pit rk in 2 ee oe d rae 


| grievances 


attention of their customers the part 
that electricity may play in their daily 
lives. 

“It is the duty of the central station 
to inform its customers of the means 
that they employ in utilizing to the 
fullest extent the advantages which 
electricity offers. This means the mer- 
chandising of electric appliances. 

“It does not mean, however, that the 
central station should attempt to mono- 
polize the field; neither does it mean 
that it is not equally the duty of cen- 
tral stations to cooperate with retail 
agencies, in order that the public may 
have the benefit of their assistance in 
doing the job. 


“I am thoroughly convinced that it is 
not in the public interest to drive the 
central station from the electrical mer- 
chandising field. I am also persuaded 
that it is not in the interest of the re- 
tailer nor contractor that legislation be 
enacted preventing utility merchandis- 
ing. 

“I am further of the opinion that if 
every central station executive shaped 
his merchandising policies with due con- 
sideration for the rights of the regular 
retailers, there would be no demand for 
merchandising legislation. 

“Wherever this demand exists, it may 
be traced in the majority of cases to the 
failure of some utility operator, not al- 
ways the electric utility, who has disre- 
garded sound merchandising principles 
and in his zeal invoked practices that 
will not square with sound business 
principles. 

“IT need not argue that legislation 
should be the last resort of reasonable 
men to cure difficulties or to effect 
changes that might better be done by 
conference and cgoperative effort. That 
cooperation works has been proved in 
many, many cases during the past year; 
that legislation benefits neither the utili- 
ty, the merchant, nor the public, is, in 
my judgment, in the process of being 
conclusively demonstrated.” 

Some of Mr. O’Connell’s statements 
ran about as follows: 

“Apparently the difficulties encount- 
ered so far have been due in part to 
local misunderstandings and in part to 
short-sighted, unsound merchandising 
practice on the part of all three groups 

the appliance manufacturers, the util- 
ities stores, and the retail stores. 

“Good merchandising does not over- 
come its obstacles by price slashing or 
by offering extravagant premiums. The 
expense of selling must be kept down, 
but the price must be sufficient to allow 
a reasonable profit for the distributor 
and for the manufacturer.” 

“I have before me a long list of 
offered both against the 
the public utility 


stores operated by 


| companies and against the retail stores, 
}and I imagine that the majority of in- 


very 


fractions cited are true. In some sec- 
tions of the country the feeling between 
these two groups apparently has become 
intense. 

“But when you come to really analyze 
it the whole situation seems rather fool- 
ish, for all three of the groups repre- 


|sented have identically the same inter- 
| ests, namely, to do business at a profit. 


| 
| money 


assembled, | 


solved without | 


“He who is not in business to make 
is not in business. The public 
utilities are interested in the increased 
use of appliances using electric current: 
the retail merchants are interested in 
supplying as many as possible of such 
appliances to the consuming public; the 
appliance manufacturers are interested 
in establishing permanent and reliable 
channels of distribution for their prod- 
ucts that will reach the largest number 
of consumers at the lowest selling cost, 
and that will leave a reasonable margin 
of profit for both manufacturer and 
retailer. 

“Given these factors, it is apparent 
that the difficulties between the utilit- 
ies and the retail merchants can be ad- 
justed, for it is to the advantage of both 
that they shall be. In fact, substantial 
progress in this direction already has 
been made.” 

> * * 


Glory that was Greece, 
Grandeur that was 


Rome 
Apparently limited for speech ma- 
| terial because of the defeats of 1931 


and the uncertainty of 1932, most of the 
speakers took refuge in the glories of 
the past. The convention proper was 
almost a continuous memorial service 
(Thursday morning an impressive me- 
morial hour was conducted in honor of 
the late Thomas A. Edison.) 

J. F. Owens, president of the N.E.L.A., 
traced the contributions of the electric 
power industry to the human race in 
the last 50 years. B. C. Cobb, president 
of the Commonwealth & Southern Co., 
traced the history of the N.E.L.A. and 
of electricity for about the same period. 

C. M. Ripley, in speaking on “New 
Tools for the New Age,” delved into 
recent history to show how much slower 
was development of other industries 
Other speakers followed suit. 
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” UTILITY INFORMATION 
GIVEN TO EMPLOYES 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—The belief 
that the most important asset that any 
ily utility can have is the loyal support of 
its employes, was the premise on which 
the public relations section of the 


on 
ns N.E.L.A. worked this year, according to 
he the report of D. C. Green, chairman, at 
ch the N.E.L.A. convention here. 
>r- Mr. Green traced the program which ; 
had been followed in employe informa- 
he tion and relations work. 
0- “Following up the work begun last : or 1s 
an year, the employe information commit- 
tee laid special stress upon the respon- : 


sibility of each operating company to 


iil j : 
uy enlist the interest and enthusiasm of 
in its employes in various educational -= 

courses,” Mr. Green pointed out. 


1s Group Meetings Sponsored 


1e 
r- With the cooperation of the geogra- 
1d phic division and the staff of N.E.L.A., 
e- the employes of many additional oper- 
ye ating companies participated in group 
5- meetings where the problems of the 
electrical industry were discussed at 
if length. 
d During the year, Mr. Green pointed 
“ out, more than 125,000 employes in all 
es parts of the country attended these em- 


ploye meetings. Many companies went 
beyond this and prepared their own 
: methods for securing the cooperation of 
: the individual employe. 


P Hold Speaking Contest 


The employe speaking committee or- 
ganized and carried to a successful con- 
clusion the Third National Employes 
Speaking Contest, for which the prizes 
were awarded at this convention, Mr. 
a Green continued. The subjects of the 
speeches were “The Electrical Industry 
| as an Economic and Social Factor in 
America,” and “The Relations of Gov- 
ernment and Business.” 

More than 3,400 employes participated 
in the speaking contests, which were 
held before employe meetings of the re- 
spective companies having entrants. 


Women’s Committee Program 


A women’s committee offered a pro- 
gram built around the general topics: 
fundamentals of the utility industry; 
electricity in the home; safety and first 
aid, which was participated in by at 
least 12,000 women employes. Letter- 
writing contests were also held as a sup- 
plementary activity, covering important 
problems of the utility field. 

An industrial relations committee 
focussed its attention upon questions di- 
rectly affecting the individual employe 
in his own particular job, Mr. Green 
averred. Health of the employe was im- 
portant in this program, and a pamphlet 
was distributed under the title “Your 
Health and Your Earning Power.” 

Proper conduct of the employe in his 
contact with the consumer was the sub- | 
ject of a series of suggestions under the 
title “Public Contact Training Course,” 
which was made ready for publication. 


| VANCOUVER UTILITY HOLDS 
COOPERATIVE SALES DRIVE 


VANCOUVER, B. ro Vancouver's 
first electric refrigerator campaign, con- | 
sisting of cooperative advertising and | 
increased sales efforts, is now under way 
under the direction of W. C. Mainwar- | 
ing, newly appointed merchandise man- 
ager of the British Columbia Electric 
Railway Co. 

In approximately three months, re- 
frigeration outlets here have sold three 
times the number of refrigerators that 


lt (al. ~~ it Dehumidifies 
-~ and it is Portable 


Every feature, every advantage, every selling point which the refriger- 
ating world has been waiting for, is incorporated in this ingenious device. 
It is designed to sit in the window—two sliding wings close off the sides 
were sold during all of 1931, according effectively. It requires no installation—simply “plug it in” and turn the 
to H. A Pollock, manager of the retris:| Petvad tn nae every switch. It is highly efficient—its compressor, wherever shown, has been 
moose Oa, bat. - 7 acclaimed a marvel of refrigeration engineering. It requires no servicing — 
Re hed peeps pe Stender oes its precision-built parts are so few and so ingeniously arranged, that there is 
“Sonoune wtittty. wed in the cam its potential wnindias — to - amiss. Its beauty adds to any room where it is used, with- 
paign include billboards, newspapers, emanding otherwise needed space. Because of its light weight it 
treet ee ee also used may be carried from room to room, assuring cool comfort wherever placed. 


is a means of advertising, but accord- 
ing to Mr. Pollock, prospects who first 


home or apartment 


Its remarkably low list price, its 


high efficiency, and the need exist- 
A few territories are still open for conditioning industry. A long-margin 


nquire about the meter plan, often , ae ts 
wing over to the regular payment plan ing for it in every home, apartment, fad 
office, hotel and hospital, make the distributors who are sufficiently well discount arrangement, intensive adver- 

KELVINATOR DISTRIBUTOR selling of the Thorne Room Cool organized and of sufficient financial tising cooperation, and a group of 
OPENS SHOWROOMS ; _— strength to do the Thorne Room Cooler splendid selling helps, together with 

an easy, quick and profitable matter justice. To men of this kind we offera the quality and efficiency of the Room 

franchise which in its profitability will Cooler itself, make this franchise the 


NEW YORK CITY~—Kramer Sales Co., | for every dealer in the refrigerat- 
Kelvinator distributor in metropolitan ing and kindred fields. Distributors 
New York, has moved into new show- F 

rooms at 11 E. 14th St., at the corner 
) “ift , ° ° ° 
of Fifth Avenue established, are finding it a remark- 


H. M. Lenok, sales manager, reports 
that his organization has increased to | ably valuable addition to their line. 
0 active salesmen in the field, and five | T H t T H Oo we N t C oO M ke A N Y 
supervisors, } 

| Division of Thorne Motor Corporation 
| 


outstrip anything heretofore accom- year's outstanding opportunity. Please 


whose dealer connections are plished in the refrigerating and air- give complete details in your first letter, 


CHARTER MEMBER OF 6147 W. 65th Street Chi iMlinoi 
QUOTA CLUB DIES cago, Illinois 


ROCHESTER, N. y. Grover C. Good- | 
man, one of the nine charter members | 
of the Westinghouse salesmen’s Circle 


pid ny Buster Club, a May 14, ac-| e : ee ' 
craig fo announcement tom Westine- i Outstanding Merchandising Opp 


Mr. Goodman was star salesman for 
Howe & Rogers of Rochester. 
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Dussont 


‘Merchandising Cycle’ Offers. 


Advantages to Appliances—Dameron 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—That the 
present “merchandising cycle,” if sup- 
plemented by the advantages of na- 


tional advertising and promotion, offers 
an unprecedented selling opportunity 
for electrical goods, was pointed out by 
Kenneth Dameron, executive secretary 
of the Electrical Merchandising Joint 
Committee of the N.E.L.A., before the 
commercial section of the N.E.L.A. con- 
vention Wednesday afternoon, June 8. 

“Merchandising opportunities go in 
cycles, and each major cycle is known 
to produce one great merchandising op- 
portunity,” Mr. Dameron stated. “The 
present cycle offers to the merchandis- 
ing world an unprecedented selling op- 
portunity in electrical goods. 


Characteristics of Prosperity Sales 


“The sales of electrical goods have 
many characteristics of prosperity sales. 
Further, they have been supported by 
national advertising and promotion 
overshadowing that of other items. 

“On Jan. 1, 1932,” he said, “it was 
estimated that approximately 21 million 
homes were wired. This means that 
practically two-thirds of all households 
in the country are supplied with elec- 
tric current. The large proportion of 
electrified homes is, of course, 
and towns, but there has been likewise 
a rapid extension of electricity to vil- 
lage and farm homes. 

“It is estimated that every town in 
the United States over 5,000 population 
has electrical service; 97 per cent of 
all towns from 250 up to 1,000 popula- 
tion are electrified and approximately 
25 per cent of small communities under 
250 population were likewise reached 
by electrical lines and that not less 
than 350,000 farms out of approximately 
6,500,000 throughout the country are fur- 
nished electrical service. 


in cities 


“The demand for electrical appliances 
in urban areas is well recognized, but 
electricity in farm homes offers depart- 
ment stores a new and profitable mar- 
ket. Aided by the government, agricul- 
|tural colleges, and similar agencies, 
rural life in America is being taught 
the utility of appliances in the home. 


Lists Five Points 


“It seems clear that: 

“(1) The American home offers a 
large undeveloped market for electrical 
appliances. 

“(2) The appliances most aggressively 
advertised and merchandised have, by 
far, the widest distribution. This points 
very definitely the way by which the 
market can be cultivated for much 
larger purposes. 

“(3) Inadequate instruction to educate 
the housewife in the effective use of ap- 
pliances she possesses, is reflected in 
many abandoned appliances found in 
the homes. (In the consumer interview, 
owned but not used regularly. This 
situation seems to 
chandisers have 
the sale is a continuous process.) 

“(4) The electrical industry has moved 
ahead at a very rapid rate. It has engi- 


gaged in extensive and effective mer- 
chandising. 

“(5) The perfecting of the mechanical 
problem has simplified the service prob- | 
lem which, in the early stages of the | 
business, was considered a draw-back 
by department stores. 


ceptance for the majority of electrical 
appliances has been developed. This has 
been done through the untiring efforts 
of public service companies, manufac- 
turers, and other merchandisers. 
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MODEL 3000-W 


Universal's latest addi- 
to the 
refrigeration line. 
balanced condensing unit de- 
for 
work and capable of producing 3 tons of 
It has a triple belt drive. 

tube 
denser and possesses throughout, the out- 
that 
Universal an enviable reputation for eco- 
trouble-free refrigeration. 


Complete information upon request 


Universal Cooler Corp. 


ir complete electrical 
A 3-cylinder, 


air conditioning 


water-cooled con- 


has earned for 


Brantford, Ont. 


it was found that many appliances were | 


indicate that mer-| 
ignored the fact that | 


neered mechanical changes and has en- | 


“Consumer demand and consumer ac- | 


The | 


experimental aspects of the problem are 
largely in the background. The produc- 
tion mechanism has been developed, and 
we are now confronted with the dis- 
tribution and sales problem. A great 
market exists. 


Saturation Not Reached 


“Findings of recent surveys indicate 
that toasters, cleaners, irons, and wash- 
ing machines are the most regularly and 
widely used electrical goods, but even 
here the point of sales saturation has 
not been reached. 

“Regularity in use is mentioned be- 
cause many homes own appliances 
which were not given continuous use. 
This applied to practically all time and 
labor saving devices except irons, 
cleaners, toasters, and washing ma- 
chines. In certain areas, time and labor 
saving appliances have had active sales, 
whereas the sales of health and com- 
fort appliances have lagged. 

“It is, therefore, desirable that retail- 
ers inventory their communities to de- 
| termine what type of appliance is in 
most active use and, at the same time, 
to find indications of new potential 
markets.” 


No Home With 12 Appliances 


Not a single home had 12 labor saving 
devices, according to a recent survey, 
Mr. Dameron continued. Flat 
vacuum cleaners, toasters, washing ma- 
| chines, and percolators were in most ac- 
tive and regular use. Among the health 
|}and comfort appliances, such as portable 
| lamps, curling irons, fans, heaters, heat- 


|ing pads, water heaters and ventilating 


fans, the portable lamp was the only one | 
The 


curling iron ranked next, and it was 
found in but 34 per cent of the homes. 
“Significant to the electrical appliance 
|market is the fact that 46 per cent of 
the women interviewed 


| 
| fo und in 91 per cent of the homes. 
} 


| tricity. 


is very great. 
“The consumers who expressed a de- 
|sire to own other electrical appliances 


|} were asked to state the type of work 
they would like to do electrically. Re- 
frigeration was mentioned more often 


|than any other type—a significant find- 
ing in view of the fact that the refrig- 
erator is one of the most extensively ad- 
vertised of electrical products.” 


Refrigeration Has Most Interest 


Consumer interest in this respect is 
| divided as follows: 
Refrigeration 37 
General Cooking ; 22% 
| Washing Machines sees 20% 
| Ironing fad asond 200; 
} Cleaning .. 8°; 
| Toasting ... pies Alene satawiank ait 1"; 
| Dish Washing ‘ aii 4% 
| Coffee Percolating P 3% 
a ; veka 2% 
| Floor Polishing 2% 
| “Those who expressed a desire for 
more appliances were asked to state 
why they had not bought them. Cost of 


appliances and installation was given by 
far the most frequently and as the lead- 
jing point of resistance, with cost of 
current in second place in importance. 
“The fact that cost was the most de- 
|terrent factor, Should indicate to retail- 
ers that they have a real problem in 
; consumer financing. The objection ‘cost 
|}of current’ suggests that they 
cooperate with public service companies 
|}in developing a knowledge of rates 
in reducing rates to consumers. 
“The points of consumer 
should be reviewed at this time,” 
Dameron thinks, 


Mr. 


cant is the fact that consumers desire 
to buy with confidence. Hence, con- 
sumer purchases of the larger appli- 
ances are frequently made from the 
utilities because consumers apparently 
have confidence in the stability and 
service offered by public service com- 
panies.” 


Prefer Time Payments 


That the majority of consumers prefer 
convenient time payment plan was 
averred by the speaker. He quoted a 
recent survey to show the per cent of 
sales on time payments 

Department St 

Central Stations 

Electrical and Hardware 

The importance of the service 
was indicated by the fact that 
cent of central stations maintain 
ice department, 65 per cent of 
ment stores maintain service 
ments, and 60.5 per cent of 
and hardware stores maintain 
ice department 

“The question 
dise electrical 
partially answered 
question: ‘Who 


a 


res 


factor 
76 per 
a serv- 
depart- 
depart 
electrical 
a serv- 


who should merchan- 
appliances, may be 
by a reply to the 
merchandising elec- 


1s 


trical appliances?’" Mr. Dameron be- 
lieves 
Marketing Channels 
A study conducted in 1929 indicates 
the marketing channels for electrical 
goods as follows 
Power Companies 35 
Contractor Dealers 20" 
Department Stores 9 
Hardware Stores 16 
Electrical Dealers 13 
Furniture Stores 2 
Miscellaneous Drug Stores, et« 7 
A recent analysis of manufacturers’ 


sales to retailers by type of outlet indi- 
cates the following 


Utilities 32.0 
Department Stores 24.0% 
Electrical Specialty 10.26 
Furniture 9.9 
Electrical Contractors 8.6" 
Mfgr. Branches 6.0 
y 
a ae > 


irons, | 


desired to do} 
| more house work with the aid of elec- | 
Through the efforts of pioneer | 
advertising and merchandising, their in- | 
terest in electrical labor saving devices | 


should | 
and | 
contact | 


“and especially signifi- | 


ETT ETC CUTE ETC T CSET 2.5% 
ON rr err re ree 1.9% 
NE 34 tc co Sackip aban wie 6s 1.6% 
er Pere eee 1.5% 
NOD sag a eh ai giemidaa oe hike 0.9% 
BBE Ae A see 0.6% 
ME RS a v's ors a cee kk wake a eoas 0.3% 
| ee rete 100.0% 


“Care should be taken in the use of 
these data,” he warned, “in that whole- 
salers’ sales to retailers have not as 
yet been analyzed. Such an analysis 
will, no doubt, enhance the importance | 


outlets for electrical appliances. We 
must also remember that the importance | 
of the various outlets will vary as be- | 
tween rural and urban markets. 


Importance of Retail Outlets 


partment of the Woman’s Home Com- 


cent of families buying from each. The 
|results are as follows: 


Department Stores ... 28.7% 
Comtral BtAhIOD 2... csccccsccs 22.7% 
Electrical Store ......... 29.0% 
Hara ware Btore .......005000 4.3% 
pT ee 15.3% 


As applied to sales in small towns, 


this same study indicated the following: 


Department Stores ........... 28.8% 
Central Station 18.7% 
| Electrical Store 33.9¢ 
| Hardware Store 11.1% 
BEMOGIIRTIOOUS ook co civ cvs cence 15.5% 
“The above facts may be_ supple- 
mented with an analysis of recent 
tendencies in the distribution of elec- | 


trical appliances. These tendencies are 
based on the market survey conducted 
|by the Electrical Merchandising Joint 
Committee. 

“As retail outlets, utilities and manu- 
facturers’ branches were important in 
products requiring pioneering and high 
promotional costs. These are invariably 
the heavy load building appliances. Ap- 
parently, typical retail institutions, such 
as department stores, furniture stores, 
and hardware stores, are reluctant to 
engage in pioneer merchandising. 

“Electrical dealers, in contrast to 
|} non-electrical dealers, are dominant in 
| the retail distribution of products where 
technical skill important. This is 
especially true in smaller cities, where 
the non-electrical dealers are unable to 
handle adequately installation, service, 
and repair. 


is 


Department Stores Interested 


“Department stores are taking an in- 
creasing interest in electrical appli- 
ance merchandising. This interest 


is 


| underscored by their showing in the sale | 


|of table appliances, washing machines, 
|}and vacuum sweepers. (A recent field 
| investigation, March, 1932, reveals more 
aggressive merchandising efforts on the 
part of department stores for the re- 
mainder of 1932.) 

“Hardware stores are apparently not 
taking advantage of their market op- 
portunity, even in states and 
where utilities have ceased to merchan- 
| dise. 
and inability to finance the consumer. 
In certain areas, wholesale distributors 
have worked out a plan whereby they 
finance the retail customers of hardware 


stores. 
The 
was characterized 
characteristic of 
merchandising.” 
“A certain amount of this due to 
the fact that some merchandisers have 


“vicious practice of price cutting” 
as “an unfortunate 
electrical appliance 


is 


left the problem of demand creation to 
someone else and then scrambled for 
the market. Many merchandisers have 
been unwilling to pioneer. 
“Manufacturers have found in many 
instances an inadequacy on the part of 
dealers. Difficulty in the promotion of 
new products. Inadequate capital and 
facilities for carrying time payments 


of hardware stores and drug stores as | 


“A study made by the research de- | 


panion gives the importance of various | 
retail outlets as indicated by the per | 


cities | 


This may be due to lack of capital | 


Lack of continuous promotion. Pricy 
|cutting. Lack of interest in specialty 
|selling. These and similar factors re 


|flect the difficulties of manufacturer: 
|with their dealers. 

| “It is perhaps for these reasons that 
| manufacturers have applauded utilities 
|for their merchandising methods. They 
|have helped all dealers to sell—they 
have pioneered—they have carried on 
adequate sales promotion. These rea 
sons suggest the reliance of manufac 
|}utrers to such a large extent on utility 
merchandising. Maybe we are expecting 
| too much of the utilities when we ask 
them to carry the merchandising burden 
| for all dealers. 


Criticism of Utilities 


the utilities have been 
their over-emphasis on 
and lack of interest in 


“However, 

criticised for 
load building 
| merchandising. 

“An examination of several hundred 
complaints indicates emphatically the 
feeling that retailers cannot compete on 
a merchandising basis with utilities. In 
other words, typical retail competition 
does not exist between utilities and re 
tailers. 

“In support of this contention, mer- 
chants point to double billing as an un- 
| fair collection advantage, failure on the 
part of utilities to segregate merchan 
dising and operating accounts, unfair 
|selling advantage through the use of 
|meter readers, long-payment terms on 
instalment sales, excessive trade-in al- 
lowances, prizes, premiums, sale of 
goods unrelated to electrical service, and 


j}the fact that rate payers are called 
|upon to underwrite merchandising 
|}losses. The list of complaints could be 


;}extended but these are indicative of 
| the general sentiment. 

| 

Solutions Offered 

| “In view of these utility-dealer rela 


have been 
(2) 


tionships, several solutions 
| Offered: (1) competitive warfare; 
legislation; and (3) cooperation. Obvi 
ously the first two proposals are inade 
quate and contrary to the best interest 
of our business system. An examination 
|of anti-utility legislation in Oklahoma 
and Kansas supports this contention.” 
| However, certain facts were pointed 
out by Mr. Dameron as outstanding: 

“(1) With the utilities out of merchan 
dising there has been a trading-down 
movement. 
| “(2) A good deal of the business for 
|merly done by utilities is going to the 
large mail order and other chain store 
| organizations. 

“(3) Dealers are quarreling among 
themselves because of the advent of 
some of the competitive practices which 
they objected to on the part of the 
utilities. 
| “(4) A large amount 


of sub-standard 


merchandise has found its way to mar 
ket in these states. 
“(5) Wholesale distributors report 


that retailers are unable to finance con 


(Concluded on Page 19, Column 4) 


High 
Grade 


Vegetabl 


100. - Vegetable 


Pan 


101--Water Cooler 


BOW MI AN’S 


INC. 


Now You Can Afford to Give a 


e Pan FREE 


No. 100 Approx. 14°x81,"x41," 
80c Each 
No. 120— Approx. 14°x814"x5 
95cec Each 
Large, sensible sizes. The kind every women 
is looking for Not sold in chain or hardware 
stores (List $1.50 and $1 each) 
No. 101 Water Cooler —1-Gal. 
. on —=_ 
capacity, $1.75 ea. 
This cooler compares favorably with 
those selling at from $4.50 to $7.00 
each. Give one free with each job 
sold and see your salesmen take the 


orders away from your competitors. 


These pans and coolers are made of finest heavs 
white enamel and match perfectly the imteriors 
of sour finest refrigerators 
Prices quoted for quantities 1 doz. or 
more each, 
K sold only C.0.D.—F.O.B. Cincinnati. 0. 


129 W. 6th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


oe 


to + your REFRIGERATOR: 


See page 5 
Engineering Section 
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‘Simplification of Rates, Terms Needed,’ 


N.E.L.A. Vice President Says 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—The need of 
a simplification and standardization of 
the terms used in rates and rate sched- 
ules was stressed in a speech by Paul 
M. Downing, vice president of N.E.L.A.., 


and vice president of the Pacific Gas & | 


Electric Co., San Francisco, before a 
general session of the N.E.L.A. conven- 
tion here last week. 


“The majority of rate schedules are 
|stand and agree with the necessity of 


too much for the customer’s understand- 
ing,” Mr. Downing pointed out. “Being 
merely human, he follows the rest of 
humanity by distrusting that which he 
cannot understand. He is not dissatis- 
fied with his service. Ordinarily he does 
not complain about the amount of his 
bill. 

“But he has to pay the bill, and be- 
cause he does not fully understand how 
the amount is arrived at, he not in- 
frequently has a suspicion that, no 
matter how small it is, it may be wrong. 
If he harbors such a suspicion, it is 
safe to say that he will almost invari- 
ably feel that any error would be in 
favor of the power company.” 


Little Conception of Terms 


The average consumer has but little 
conception, Mr. Downing averred, of 


what is meant by such terms as con- 
nected load, candle intensity, load fac- 
tor, power factor, kilowatt as differ- 


entiated from kilowatt hour, etc. 
He compared the problem which most 
domestic consumers find in understand- 


ing the electric power rate with the 
milk bill. What if the milk bill looked 
like this: 


“(This schedule applies to raw milk 


sain a 
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rate for current used for my lights and 
another for current used in my motors, 
while all the current comes over the 
same wires. If this distinction is justi- 
fiable, why wouldn’t the water company 
be entitled to charge me one rate for 
water for drinking purposes and an- 
other rate for water used in taking a 


| bath?” 


For pasteurized milk, see schedule 14, | 


pages 12-13, et seq.) 
“Customer charge, 50 cents. 
“Milk charge: 


“First 1,000 cubic centimeters, 1 mill 
per cc, 

“Next 5,000 cubic centimeters, °; mill 
per cc. 

“Next 10,000 cubic centimeters, ' mill 
per cc. | 

“All in excess, %4 mill per cc. 


“These charges shall be based upon a 
constant delivery of not more _ than 
30,000 ce. of milk per month per custo- 
mer, per route, with customer charge 
applying to not more than three rooms, 
and an additional customer charge of 10 
cents per room for each additional room, 
not including hallways, alcoves, closets, 
pantries, bathrooms, attics, etc. 

“A special discount of 10 per cent is 


open to all customers taking deliveries | 


in the off-peak period from 12 midnight 
to 2:30 a. m. but such discount shall 
not apply unless bill is paid prior to 
the tenth of each month.” 


Geographic Differences 


Such a milk bill sounds ridiculous 
Mr. Downing admitted, but is just as 
readily understandable to the house 


wife as the average rate schedule 

The difference in rate forms all over 
the country, “representing the personal 
peculiarities of the rate engineers who 
compile them,” is another confusing fac- 
tor, Mr. Downing continued. 

While on the Atlantic seaboard the 
housewife learns that there are different 
classes charged for at different prices, 
with certain set rates per kwh., in the 
Mid West she will find that in addition 
to the regular energy charge there is a 
demand charge for the first five rooms, 
plus an additional charge for each addi- 
tional room, plus another charge for all 
usage in excess of a given consumption 
with given motors connected to the load 

On the Pacific Coast, kilowatt hours 
are explained in still a different manner 
ind domestic load is charged for by en 
tirely different classifications 

Even commercial and industrial firms 
find it necessary to employ rate engi 
neers to explain to them the rates used 
as to whether or not they 
Downing 


and to advise 
are being properly applied, Mr 
stated. 


Attitudes of Consumers 


engineer on 
follow 
attitude 


Mr. Downing quoted an 
the Pacific Coast as giving the 
ing points covering the mental 
of the public 

1. Most consumers 
ules are too complicated, and 
them hold the belief that they 
liberately made so to render their in 
terpretation difficult by anyone other 
than representatives of the power com 
panies. Whether warranted or not, this 
unfavorable reaction will always be en 
countered when rates become burdened 
with contingent rules and restrictions 

2. Many consumers have a very defi 
nite objection to two-part rates, in which 


rate sched 
many of 


are dé 


think 


the demand or service charge stands 
out as an individual item of cost and 
the energy charge is added Less ob- 


jection is made to a load factor form of 
rate which accomplishes the same ob- 
ject by including the demand factor in 
the rate block. They realize that low 
load factor must bear the penalty of 
higher costs, but they object to a form 
of schedule that seeks direct payment 
for the mere readiness to serve ené rgy 

3. Some consumers believe that “class” 
rates are unfair and discriminatory. Oc 
casionally a consumer will go so far as 
to ask, “Why do they make me pay ons 


4. Although most consumers. under- 


minimum charges in the rate schedules, 


| 


|should and 


after service is established, conditions 


| to pursue one of two courses: 


Either 


11 


; Senate 
| schedules are alike, and every company 


should change to the extent that’ some | we must maintain a rate advisory serv- | seemingly has a number and variety of 
other rate would be more advantageous | ice to make certain the consumer is en- | rates limited only by the ingenuity and 
to him, he is paying us more than he | joying the lowest possible rate to which | the imagination of their rate devisers. 


more than we are entitled 
to charge. 

“If we do not provide him with ad- 
visory rate service, so that he may take 
advantage of options that will save him 
money, he would be a poor business man 
indeed if he did not get that service 
elsewhere, especially if it can be had 
at no actual out-of-pocket cost.” 

The rate advisory engineer, if he is 
a legitimate and ethical practitioner 


| seeking to be helpful to the power com- 


many are suspicious of demand and de- | 


mand indicators. 

“Throughout the country today engi- 
neers are offering rate advisory service 
to commercial and industrial power 
users and to municipalities, accepting 
as their sole compensation a percentage 
of such savings as they may be able to 
effect during an agreed upon period of 
time. Despite the lack of popularity of 
these men within our industry, they are 
doing a perfectly legitimate work. 

“If in the application of optional rates 
we have failed to give the greatest pos 


pany as well as to the consumer, is de- 
serving of power company support and 
encouragement, Mr. Downing believes. 

“Unfortunately, however, many of them 
are unscrupulous and attempt to get 
business by feeding the fires of con- 
sumer distrust and inferentially impugn- 
ing the power company’s honesty. If 
one of these unethical individuals is able 
to make a saving for a consumer, he 
frequently makes that consumer our 
everlasting enemy by implying that we 
have knowingly taken advantage of his 
ignorance and cheated him out of good 
money. 

“This latter 
thorn in the industry’s side 


type of rate adviser is a 
If he 


is to 


he is entitled, or we must do away with 
| optional rates. This latter course would 
| be difficult indeed, because optional rates 
| have grown and grown to the point 
where they are available for virtually 
| every class of service from the lighting 
| of a skyscraper to the operation of me- 
| chanical jack rabbits at the dog races. 


| ‘Would it not be well from the stand- | 


| point of both company and consumers 
|to simplify our numerous and varied 
| types of schedules? Our electrical and 
| mechanical engineers have done a splen- 
did job in adopting standards of con- 
| struction and operation that have met 
| with almost universal acceptance by the 
|industry. Our accountants have done 
equally well in accounting practices. 


| “But what have our rate engineers 
; accomplished in the way of agreeing 


}even on the fundamentals of rate mak- 
ing? The answer to this question may 
| be had by referring to any of the yearly 
rate books that have from time to time 
| been issued by the National Electric 
Light Association. 

“The 1931 issue contains 688 pages of 
fine print reading matter, and sets forth 
the rate schedules of all member com 


sible advantage to the consumer, or if, | disappear from the picture we shall have panies in the United States No two 


“What can be done to correct the sit- 
uation?” Mr. Downing asked. “I have 
no panacea to suggest. No one man 
could offer a solution that would be ac- 
| ceptable to everyone. To think that rates 

and rate schedules can be simplified by 
one sweeping gesture would, of course, 
| be absurd. 
“Our rate engineers are no different 
|from experts in other lines of business. 
| They have to be guided by experience. 
They may endeavor to follow the blazed 
trail, but too frequently they wander 
away from the familiar route seeking 
to discover hidden vales and coulees of 
their own where springs of new reve- 
nue may bubble. 

“If the faults I have pointed out are 
to be corrected it must be done through 
the cooperation and united efforts of 
the best brains of our industry and I 
am confident that the men who are 
capable of evolving the elaborate and 
complicated rate structures now in ef- 
fect are just as capable of devising sim- 
ple, easily understood standards which 
will not only satisfy our millions of con- 
|Sumers, but will go a long way toward 
building up public confidence in the in- 
tegrity of our industry. 


e wouldn't DARE seal it 
if the QUALITY weren't there: 


ened steel—adding years of trouble-free serv- 


ERVEL has reduced prices only in accord- 
ance with the reduction in costs of raw 
materials—no quality has been taken from the 
refrigerator to’meet a “price” market! 
In the Servel Hermetic all of the moving 
parts subjected to wear are made of casehard- 


THIS 


STUDY 


CHART 


Let the total decide for you 
which refrigerator to sell! 


Send for Servel’s Dealer 
Plan and sales helps today! 


SERVEL SALES, Inc. 9 


Evansville, Indiana 


ice to the refrigerator. These moving parts are 


then hermetically sealed 


in a permanent bath 


of oil—under tons of pressure. We wouldn’t 
dare to seal it permanently if the quality 
weren’t “built in” for years to come. 


SERVEL SAYS ‘ 


TO THE FEATURES THAT COUNT 


‘YES”’ 12 TIMES 


Servel 


Refrig- Refrig- Refrig- RefrigdRefrig- 


erator 


erator jerator jerator ferator 


1 Hermetically Sealed 


The Servel Hermetic is Tinker-proof! All moving parts 
sealed under tons of pressure in a permanent bath of oil. 


Yes 


Fans, Belts, Pulley 


’s Eliminated 


Natural Draft Circ 


ulation 


Operated by only one Motor 


Flat Usable Top 


Expansion or Float Valve Eliminated 


Raised Food Compartment 
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Increased Cooling Coil Surfaces 
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Manual Oiling Eliminated 


| 10 Directed Air Current Inside Cabinet 


11 All Wearing Parts Are Casehardened Steel 


12 Operating Unit in Coolest Part of the Room 


TOTAL SCORE | 12 ? 


? ? ? ? 


80% of the usual mechanical refrigerator troubles are caused 
by those parts, which Servel has completely eliminated. 
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Judging on Points 


ROM county fairs to international expositions, 

wherever blue ribbons, gold medals or cash 
prizes are awarded, some individual or committee 
must undertake the responsibility of judging the 
merits of the competitive entries. Usually it is a 
difficult and thankless task shunned by all those 
who crave popularity among their fellow men. 
More often than otherwise, only the winner 1s 
pleased and he rightfully assumes that merit alone 
determined the decision. The numerous losers are 
quite likely to be highly suspicious of the compe- 
tence or integrity of the judges. 

In order to simplify the arduous duties of the 
judges as much as possible, it is customary for 
the committee in charge to classify the competition 
by specifying certain limits of size, age, type, or 
other characteristics which may qualify as entries 
for a particular contest. Thus oil paintings are 
separated from water colors, orators from pole 
vaulters, Holsteins from Jerseys and babies from 
bathing beauties. 

Even so, the more carefully the entries are 
graded, the greater is the skill required of the 
judges. Faced with the task of selecting one from 
many, they must draw fine distinctions between 
various features which betoken quality. 

The natural result of this kind of experience 
is the development of a system of “judging on 
points.” In amateur affairs, the judges may de- 
vise their own system and prorate the value of the 
various features according to their own ideas. In 
highly standardized events, where much is at 
stake, the percentage allowance for rating each 
point may be determined in advance and made 
known to all participants. 


Points of Superiority 

The logical procedure of “judging on points” 
has had a peculiar experience in the hands of the 
advertising profession. In the early days of ad- 
vertising it was a common practice for the manu- 
facturer to list all of the “points of superiority” 
which distinguished his product from that of com- 
petitors. It was quite natural for the manufac- 
turer to think in these terms. Having labored to 
make improvements in a material or a machine, it 
was reasonable for him to believe that these im- 
provements would be interesting and convincing 
to his prospective customer. 

But advertising men also improved their art. 
Particularly when it came to selling a low-priced 
commodity in large quantities to the general pub- 
lic, they found it impractical to depend upon the 
list of points. Trade marks and slogans were de- 
signed to denote a product having known qualities 
and advertising effort was concentrated upon 
these brief symbols of quality. 


The Advertising Formula 

The advertising formula was gradually devel- 
oped until it became widely known that any prod- 
uct could be sold if enough money was spent for 
advertising the trade mark or name alone. A con- 
dition finally arrived where an advertising man 
could say (and many did say): “Give me so much 
money to advertise your product and I will sell it 
to the public (regardless of quality).’’ In fact, 
advertising men made the proud boast that they 


[should be and then forced the manufacturer to 
improve his product so as to live up to the adver- 
tising claims. 

Such methods, in the hands of a few forceful 
pioneers, wrought wonders in the way of sales rec- 
ords for leading advertisers some 10 or 15 years 
ago. During the last decade, however, there has 
been a marked change in the situation. 


Loss of Confidence 


Continued application of the advertising form- 
ula, more and more frequently by irresponsible 
advertisers and on behalf of products of lowest 
quality, has destroyed its effectiveness to a con- 
siderable degree. Buyers have become cautious, 
suspicious, and downright disbelievers. Truly the 
depression is a manifestation of a general break- 
down in public confidence. 

One answer to the situation appears to be fair- 
ly obvious. A return to time-honored methods is 
indicated. The public is again ‘“‘judging on points.” 
No longer is the buyer willing to accept a well- 
advertised name as sufficient evidence of a meri- 
torious product. Furthermore, he is not in such a 
hurry to spend his money. He is inclined to take 
his time to consider competitive claims in detail. 


the revival of many old-fashioned ideas. Presi- 


to sign their advertising messages. Claims of value 


is offered in the hope of attracting the buyer’s 
elusive dollars. 


tion of a marked trend in buying habits. 
names, broad claims and pretty phrases are no 
longer impressive. 


Refrigerator Specifications 


requests for this information. The specifications, 
revised and amplified, will be reprinted in the June 
29 issue in response to the demand for additional 
copies. 


designed and accurately constructed from quality 
materials. 
competitive makes. The publication of compara- 


sents a service in tune with the times. 
advise manufacturers to see to it that the desired 


Distributors, dealers and salesmen are calling 
for detailed information. No doubt the sales or- 


the public. Salesmen find that they must be pre- 
pared to satisfy prospects who are “judging on 
points.” 


GLEANINGS 


FROM RECENT PERIODICALS 
INDUSTRY AND THE GRADUATE 
E are missing this year, as to a less degree we missed 
last year, the annual output of newspaper editorials 


on the coming of a new army upon the field of business 
army recruited from of American and 
technical Three ago much of 
the trips representatives of industry had made in the spring 
months of 1929 to leading institutions, chiefly technical 
schools, with view to the pick of graduating 
classes as recruits for production and sales departments 

As the 1930 commencement drew on, there were signs of 


an 
scores 


colleges 


schools years was written 


a getting 


a change. For one or two years the country’s outstanding 
utility organization had had difficulty in filling 
with the type of graduates it wanted; but 
every man it bid accepted. Other large corporations had 
like experience. By last year the tide had turned distinctly 
No longer were there “bids”; applications came in a flood 
and very few who applied were chosen. This year 
graduate who has a job waiting for him is rarer than the 
man who finishes cum laude. Of an outgoing class at a 
Central Western engineering school, one in 14 has 
placed. Dean Gauss of Princeton writes that whereas 
some years there were many more openings than graduates, 
this year only one outgoing Princeton man in 30 has a 
chance to go to work. 

There are many signs that in college education, in 
industry, the machinery of production has been built up out 
of all proportion to the capacity of the market to consume 
the product. What changes this situation will work in our 
system of higher education it is not easy to foresee, but we 
can be sure that college training—its value and place and 
character--will be up for appraisal along with capitalism 
and the other prime factors in American life. From college 
halls have come many preachments concerning the short- 
If we mistake not, the years 


its quota 


ago 


two years 


been 
in 


as 


comings of modern business. 


just ahead will prove quite as trying to our colleges as to 


wrote advertising representing the product as it | 


The Iron 


industry in the changes they will demand. Age. 


Study current advertising and you will note. 


dents of big corporations are taking the trouble | sumer 


The publication of detailed specifications of | 
household electric refrigerators in the May 18) 
issue of this paper was the result of a flood of | 


He can well afford to explain every | 
minute detail which distinguishes his product from | 1932. 11,842,000,000 domestic kwh. were 


tive specifications of electric refrigerators repre-| 
We would | 


information is supplied promptly and accurately. | 


ganizations are simply reflecting the attitude of | 


the | 


jing kept in cellars, spring houses and | 
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Speaking Contest 
Winners Chosen 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Miss Ermin 
Johnson, representing the Kansas Gas 
& Electric Co., Wichita, Kan., and 
George J. Segel, representing the New 
Orleans Public Service, Inc., New Or- 
leans, were adjudged first prize winners 
in the Third National Employe’s Speak- 
ing Contest conducted by the public 
speaking committee, public relations 
section, of the N.E.L.A. 

Six speakers, representing the six 
sectors into which the country was 
divided, competed here in the finals, 
having eliminated competitors in dis- 
trict and divisional contests this spring. 

Second prize winners were Mrs. Edith 
Hammond, San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corp., Fresno, Calif., and Rhea Blake, 
Appalachian Electric Power Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va. 

Third prizes were awarded to Mrs. 
Ethel Lowry Handley, Henry L. Doherty 
& Co., New York City, and Brennand 
Singleton, Southern Sierras Power Co., 
Riverside, Calif. 

Prizes were as follows: first prize, 
$600; second prize, $500; and third prize, 
$400. 

Judges were Hon. Charles W. Apple- 
ton, General Electric Co., New York 
City; L. W. W. Morrow, editor, Electri- 
|cal World, New York City; Mrs. Eliza- 
|beth Stone Macdonald, manager con- 
research division, Frigidaire 
Corp., Dayton; W. H. Onken, vice presi- 
| dent, Security Owners Association, New 


are being argued in detail and voluminous proof | York City; W. S. Vivian, director public 


| utility relations, refrigeration division, 
| Grigsby-Grunow Co., Chicago. 
| Chairman of the public speaking com- 


Manufacturers will do well to heed this indica-| ™ittee is H. S. Metcalfe of the West 
Big | 


Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh. 


INDUSTRY OBLIGATION 
1S TO HOME--OWENS 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—That the 
first obligation of the electrical indus- 


try is to the American home was the 
| Statement of J. F. Owens, president of 
| the N.E.L.A., and president of the Okla- 
homa Gas and Electric Co.. in his an- 
|/nual report before the N.E.L.A. conven- 
tion here last Tuesday. 

He stressed the importance of the do- 


The whole situation is made to order for the | ™estic electric load as a revenue pro- 


ducer, and pointed out a necessity of 


manufacturer who has a product that is properly | promotional effort to make for an in- 


creased use of electricity in the home 
and a resultant decrease in the rates. 
For the 12 months ending Feb. 29, 


increase of 6.1 per cent, he 
reported. The average price per kwh. 
decreased 3.5 per cent. Domestic con- 
sumers numbered 20,276,000. or a de- 
crease of 0.3 per cent. Total investment 
in plants and equipment was $13.000.- 
| 000,000, or an increase of 4.8 per cent 
over that of the year previous. 
| The Daniel Starch report, in which 
1,057 families were asked “what von 
would like to buy next,” was mentioned. 
Four out of the five largest preferences 
were electric appliances. These prefer- 
}ences were: electric refrigerators, rugs, 
| radios, washing machines, and vacuum 
| cleaners. 
| Mr. Owens stressed the efforts of the 
N.E.L.A. through its electrical merchan- 
dising joint committee in bringing about 
a better understanding of the utility’s 
|}place in the electrical merchandising 
field 

Another achievement of note, he be- 
jlieves, was that of training the em- 
ploves of the utility companies. At least 
150,000 employes participated in this 
| year’s instructional course, he said 

In closing, the retiring N.E.L.A. presi- 
dent commended the exhibit to the at- 
tention of delegates present at the con- 
vention, saying not only to visit, but to 
study it. 


| used, an 


Copeland Replaces 
60 Ft. Cold Hole 


SPRINGFIELD, Ohio—The Mammoth 
Cave in Kentucky has nothing on a 60- 
ft. cold hole found recently in a home 
near Springfield. according to Carl 
Windel of the Radio Electric Store, 
Copeland outlet 

Describing the old refrigerator, Mr 
Windel said, “I have heard of food be- 


wells, but never before saw such a well 
designed and built into the house for 
the exclusive purpose of refrigerating 
food. 

“It has a unique machine arrange- 
ment for drawing up and down 
waiter that holds the food. The well is 
more than 60 ft. deep and the shelf ar- 
rangement is lowered about 35 ft., which 
is 8 ft. above the high water level. 

The dumb waiter is a closed cabinet 


with a tight fitting door. The gear 
machine by which it is operated is 
counterweighted and has a automatic 


locking device to secure the shelf box 
when it reaches the top. Mr. Windel 
replaced this well-type refrigeration 
with a Copeland. 


the | 


9 DUTIES OF N.E.L. A. 
DISCUSSED BY COBB 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Nine of the 
chief duties of the National Electric 
Light Association to the electrical in- 
dustry as a whole were tabulated and 
discussed by B. C. Cobb, chairman of 
the board, The Commonwealth & South- 
ern Corp., New York City, before the 
first general session of the N.E.L.A. con- 
vention here last week. 

First of the association’s jobs men- 
tioned by Mr. Cobb was that of compil- 
ing and sending out factual and statisti- 
cal information on the industry which 
may be of interest to its members or to 
the general public. 

Second is that of seeing that the in- 
dustry practices uniform accounting 
methods, and that classification of ac- 
counts is standardized. 

Engineering studies made by the as- 
sociation are helpful, particularly to the 
smaller companies, Mr. Cobb believes, 
stating that much money has been saved 
for central stations through them. 


Study of Sections Valuable 


Through the commercial and home 
economics sections, the uses of electri- 
city on the farm, in the home, in the 
factory, are being studied to great ad- 
vantage, Mr. Cobb continued. Rate re- 
search, insurance, and safety practices 
have been considered in committee, and 
form valuable data, he believes. 

The work of the association in keep- 
ing track of legislation—as apart from 
‘lobbying’ or any political tie-up—was 
regarded as a valid and useful work by 
Mr. Cobb. 

The assé@eiation has appeared, and 
still is appearing, he said, before the 
Federal Trade Commission in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to see that the cases in the 
investigation of the industry are pro- 
perly presented. Mr. Cobb characterizes 
this as “not political activity, but purely 
functional work.” 

Comparative statistics were quoted by 
Mr. Cobb to show that in 1885, at the 
time the association was formed, the 
investment in the industry, including 
street are lighting plants, central stia- 
tions, isolated installations, approxi- 
mated $33,000,000. In 1931, this same 
figure, not including isolated plants, was 
13 billions of dollars. Kilowatt hours 
sold in 1885 approximated 13 million: 
kilowatt hours sold in 1931 approxi- 
mated 72 billion. 

Annual gross revenue received from 
customers in 1885 approximated $2,770,- 
000; in 1931 it was $1,967,000,000. The 
average rate per kwh. sold in 1885 was 
approximately 21 cents, and in some in- 
stances as high as 25 and 30 cents: in 
1931 the average rate per kwh. sold was 
2.7 cents. 

At the present time, he showed, there 
is invested in the electrical industry in 
some way or other an amount approxi- 
mating $250 for every man, woman and 
child in the country. 

The first electric street railway trans- 
portation service was given in Cleve- 
land in 1884; the first alternating cur- 
rent transformer was invented by Wil- 
liam Stanley in 1885; the first public 
utility regulating commission came into 
being in Massachusetts in 1885; the 
electric iron was first exhibited at the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1893; the first 
real high voltage transmission line 
(140,000 volts) was put into operation 
by Consumers Power Co. in Michigan in 
1912. 

“As to when the electrical industry, 
as an industry for the service of light, 
heat, and power, began, is a matter of 
argument,” he said. “It enough to 
say that the first real central electric 
station had its birth when the Pear! 
Street Station in New York City was 
opened in September, 1882.” 


is 


Government Ownership 
Mr. Cobb spoke of those who believe 
that the government should operate the 
public utilities 


“T am not here going to discuss the 


benefits or detriments of such a sys- 
tem,” he said. “Suffice it to say, in my 
opinion, our government has enough 


troubles of its own at the present time 
in looking after its proper governmental 
functions without entering additional 


fields of endeavor which, for it, would 
;only multiply its difficulties. 
| “Like it or not, and whether it be 


| fair or unfair, the truth is that we have 
|been for some years under attack. This 
attack has been largely made by those 
politically minded, and many times it 
has been unfair. Some of it, however, 
is sincere and comes from sources that 
are fair in mind. To it we must give 
|heed by employing explanation, by the 
giving out of proper information, by 
cleaning our own house if it needs a 
| cleaning, and by conceding when we are 
wrong. 
“Let no one think that this comment 
a confession or a plea made for 
jleniency before the bar of _ public 
}opinion. Rather would I have it con- 
|strued as a simple statement of my be- 
jlief that this industry—that this asso- 
ciation—is big enough, is strong enough 
and brave enough, to guide properly its 
members and effectively discipline them 
if necessary so that we and the people 


| 
; is 


generally may not suffer from what 
may be termed ‘super-governmental’ 
| control.” 
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Electric Kitchen Is Winning Dark Horse 
Of Industry, Ripley Tells N.E.L. A. 


ATLANTIC CITY—‘Keep your eye on 
the electric kitchen—the winning dark 
horse in the future of electricity.” 

This was the statement of C. M. Rip- 
ley, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., in a speech, “New Tools for the 
New Age,” before the fourth general ses- 
sion of the N.E.L.A. convention, Friday 
morning, June 10. 

“IT predict,” he continued, “that when 
our children get married, that they will 
move into houses or apartments already 
completely equipped; all these electrical 
devices will be there when they move 
in, and the appliances will be theirs 
when they move in.” 

The domestic load, seen by Mr. Ripley 
as the most important part of the future 
of electricity, was nevertheless only one 
of the uses of electricity which he men- 
tioned in his speech. 


Electricity in Aviation 


“Last summer I had a six weeks’ trip 
to the Pacific Coast; traveled 12,000 
miles, 6,500 of which were taken by air- 
plane. Seventeen times the plane I was 
in either landed or took off in the dark. 
I had a splendid opportunity of seeing 
how electricity helps make air transpor- 
tation safe. 

“You walk up the aisle of the plane 
and stand right behind the pilot’s com- | 
partment. You then have the same view 
ahead and to the right and to the left 
that the pilots have. You can see the 
flashing of the faithful beacons, beckon- 
ing you on to the airport—and then 
finally it appears, marked out with the 
white boundary lights. 

“The pilot circles to the left, and the 


illuminated wind cone or sock tells him 
which way the wind is blowing. Red 
obstruction lights warn of buildings and 
towers. When he gets within a couple 
of hundred feet of the ground, he turns 
on his big, powerful headlights in the 
wings. They help him estimate his ele- 
vation. About the time he touches the 
ground, the big airport floodlights come 
on, and the whole field stands out in 
bold relief against the night. We have 
landed.” 


Weather Reports 


He went on to show the pilot watch- 
ing the weather reports on the teletype- 
writer, and keeping in touch with the 
ground by radio messages, and quoted 
figures to show that between July, 1930, 
and June, 1931, only 11 passengers on 
regular air transport lines (operating on 
definite schedules over a definite route) 
lost their lives in accidents. 

Another “tool for the new age” men- 
tioned was the telephone. Telephones 
number 20 million today, and it took 23 | 
years to get the first million in the 
United States. 


” 


Automobile Curve 


“Strange to say,” he continued, “the | 
automobile industry followed almost 
that same growth curve. In 1895 there | 
were four automobiles; now we have | 
26,000,000. But it took 18 years to get | 
the first million automobiles. It took 25 | 
years to get the first million trucks. 

“The number of wired homes has | 
doubled in 10 years. That is adding a| 
million new customers a year for at| 
least 10 years average! About 13,000,000 
radio sets were sold in 7 years; the 
number of electric refrigerators multi- 
plied 100 times in 7 years. Air mail 
tripled in 1 year. Thirty thousand miles 
of airways were !aid out in 5 years, and | 
15,000 miles of them lighted. 

“Millions of these new things were 
added in a few years, where it used to 
take almost a generation to get one mil- 


lion of anything new except babies.” 
Mr Ripley quoted Department of 
Commerce statements saying that at 


least a third of the output of America's 
factories consists of products entirely 
unknown 50 years ago. 


Describes Kilowatt Hour 


He described one of these ‘‘new prod- 
the kilowatt hour, and visualized 
“Imagine 13 huskies, 200-lb 
19 collars, fists like 
One kilowatt will do 
of those 13 huskies 
Let me emphasize—the muscle work. It 
must be directed. One kilowatt hour will 
do the muscle work of those 13 huskies 
for one hour. 

Deprecating the argument of those 
people who say that machinery is 
cutting down the number of jobs avail- 
able for men, he said, 
most of the jobs 
abolished 


ucts,” 
it by saying: 
fellows, number 
California hams. 
the muscle work 


lifts more in a day than his father did, 
yet he works: shorter hours, and gets 
higher pay. And there is more dignity 
to his job. He is a director of power, 
not a generator of power—like his 
father was.” 

Showing the curve in the production 
of electricity, Mr. Ripley indicated the | 
small “nick” made by the depression in | 
1920-21. Now, in 1932, there is a second | 
small “nick,” but these he characterized | 


as “thank-you-ma’ams” in the road up 
the mountain. 

New uses and fields for expansion for 
this electricity are: 130,000,000 hp. of 
steam locomotives which could be elec- 
trified, operating on a quarter of a mil- 
lion miles of railroad track not yet elec- 
trified. There are 10 million homes not 
yet wired for electricity. 

Automobile highways are just’ be- 
ginning to be fully lighted. Traffic lights 
are not yet placed at dangerous country 
crossings. Twenty thousand theatres 
are not yet all equipped with talking 
movies. Only a start has been made on 
air-conditioning these. Television will 
come. Six million farms are not yet 
connected to the power and light mains, 
and still the farmers use 47 million hp. 


“All the power plants of all the elec- 
trical companies in the United States 
combined do not have as much as 47 
million hp.,” Mr. Ripley said, stating 
that the power used by the farmers costs 
them 3 billion dollars a year. At that 


kwh. If the farmer bought a horsepower 
hour from a small electric company, it 
would cost him only 15 cents, and if 
he bought it from a large electric com- 
pany, it would cost him only 5 cents. 

The speaker told of the method which 
is being used in continuing the power 
lines. Instead of asking a lump sum 
from each farmer, the power company 
says “If you will agree to buy $3 of 
electricity a month, if there are eight 
customers per mile of new line, or $6 per 
month if there are only four customers 
per mile of new line, we will put in the 
line.” 

At that rate, he pointed out, the 
farmer can operate his lights, and a 
refrigerator for that amount. Where 
the use is under the minimum, the elec- 
trical appliance salesman can go about 
and say “Mrs. Jones, you can run an 
electric refrigerator for nothing,” or 
“Mrs. Williams, you can operate an elec- 
tric range absolutely free.” 

Mr. Ripley then led up to uses in the 
domestic market for electricity. 

“There are 30 million dwellings in the 


no electric range; 
a fan or a percolator; 22 million have 


no washing machine. 
“Twenty million homes have no elec- 


21 million have no vacuum cleaners; 
11 million have no electric iron. 

“Here is a house lighted by electricity. 
The electricity costs so much. You put 
in an electric range and the electricity 
gets cheaper. You put in an electric 
refrigerator or a washer or an ironer, 
and it gets still cheaper. The more you 
use the cheaper it gets, and the cheaper 
it gets the more you use.” 

He continued that although the sale 
of electrical appliances has been pheno- 
menal, that the number of wired homes, 
and therefore the market, has been con- 
tinuously growing, until only one ap- 
pliance—the hand iron—-has kept up in 
sales with the wiring of homes. 

From this he continued in a discus- 
sion of the electrical home. He cited 
the case of a builder who furnished one 
new house with appliances, and sold it 
before it was finished, while two other 
houses are still unsold. 


United States,” he said; “29 million have | 
27 million have no} 
electric refrigerator; 24 million haven't | 


ICE-O-MATIC DISTRIBUTOR 
ADDS WHOLESALE MAN 


OMAHA~—R. B. Dunlap has been add- 
}ed to the wholesale department of 
Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co., distribu- 
| tor for Ice-O-Matic refrigerators in this 


rate, they would be paying 25 cents a|tric radio; 22 million have no toaster; | territory. 
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UTILITIES DO 32% OF 
APPLIANCE BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—That utility 
companies do 32 per cent of the electri- 
cal appliance business and department 
stores 24 per cent, was shown by a study 
of the relative importance of various 
retail outlets of such appliances recently 
made by a committee of N.E.L.A., Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, and 
National Retail Hardware Association 

Other outlets for electrical appliances 
are as follows: electric specialty shops, 
10.2 per cent; furniture stores, 9.9 per 
cent; electrical contractors, 8.6 per cent; 
manufacturers’ own branches, 6 per 
cent; radio stores, 2.5 per cent; mail or- 
der houses, 1.9 per cent; plumbers, 1.6 


per cent; music stores,°1.5 per cent; 
| hardware dealers, 0.9 per cent; jewelers, 
|0.6 per cent; drug stores, 0.3 per cent. 
| A separate tabulation of table appli- 
| ances puts department stores in the 
lead with 30 per cent, followed by utili- 
ties with 18 per cent, electrical specialty 
| stores 18 per cent, contractors with 16 
|per cent, and furniture, mail-order, 
| jewelry, manufacturers’ branches, radio 
|and music stores in the order named. 


that makes GREATEST DOLLAR 


f” 


THE LEADER TO FLAG IN- 
TEREST—A Quality 4-Foot 
Box Factory Priced 


It has. The Stewart-Warner iine is quality through and through 
— offering every essential that must be in refrigerators of the high- 
est grade—but at sensationally low prices. It has everything to attract 
trade — everything to satisfy purchasers—everything to justify the 


Stewart-Warner offers a new line 
of Refrigerators in every way 
worthy of its nationally-known and 
advertised name—and backed by 


a complete selling set-up. 


When a recognized leader in quality value 
manufacturing entered the Refrigeration 
field, something was bound to happen. 


Stewart-Warner name and your backing. 


But quality is just a foundation. On that foundation has been built the 
most unique advertising and merchandising plan ever put behind a refrig- 
erator. It's a complete set-up that will help you move merchandise whether 


you have ever been in the refrigerator business or not. 


Dramatic—even a sae at series of merchandising plans is de- 
signed to spotlight the Stewart-Warner and create the sale volume that is 


needed to make profit for you and for Stewart- Warner. 


Get the facts and tie up with the name that has meant satisfaction to 30 
Million owners of Stewart-Warner Products and profits to thousands of 


Stewart-Warner dealers. 


Some one in your community will make money yy Stewart- Warner 
Refrigerators, why not you? Write or send coupon for t 


e facts. 


“I believe that; 
which have been 

by electricity have been the 
rotten jobs; and I hope that most of | 
them that will be abolished by electri- | 7 
city will be the rotten jobs. 
“The hod-carrier’s son does the hoist- 
ing with his hand on the controls. He 
Electric Refrigerato VA 


OVER 30 MILLION SATISFIED OWNERS OF STEWART-WARNER PRODUCTS 


Four Models to the Line—ranging from 4.1 to 8 cu. ft. capacity. Apartment 
Model illustrated—5 cu. ft. capacity—fast-freezing, silent unit—no radio 
interference—8-point cold control—porcelain interior electric lighted— 


heavy insulation—massive 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DIVISION 
STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 
1826 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 


DOLLAR 


rubber-sealed doors—two-tone hardware. 


ER 615 


Gentlemen: I am interested in knowing more about 
your Electric Refrigeration Line, and the p/an to help 


me sell it 


Name 


Lo, 


State... 


Address 
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iadienas Selling Future Depends on Confidence’—O’ Connell 


High Quality Merchandise, Intelligent 
Dealers Key To Success 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—That the future of retail merchandis- 
ing in the field of electrical appliances depends on the retaining of 
the public confidence by selling a high quality of merchandise 
through carefully selected retail outlets chosen for their soundness 
and integrity was the statement of P. A. O’Connell, president, Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, in a & speech before the third 


session of the N.E.L.A. convention here@— at 


June 8 Mr. O’Connell’s subject was 
“The Future of Retail Merchandising.” 

“In large part the present difficulties 
of business are not due to lack of buy- | 
ing power, but to lack of confidence,” | 
he told his audience. “Prices have 
shrunk below the confidence level. Re- 
liability and stability are what is need- 
ed. Hence, in seeking distribution, place 
your products in the hands of carefully 
selected dealers who are known to 


handle good quality and who are giving | 


the public a square deal. 

“The most dangerous loss in this pe- 
riod of reconstruction is the loss of our 
good will. When the smoke of this bat- 
tle clears away, 
those business 
tained their integrity, their 
for honest goods and honest 
Most of us can afford to use a 
red ink for one year, but none of us 
can afford to sacrifice our good will. 
The one safe course to which we can 
hold is the course of QUALITY.” 


houses that have main- 


Judge Buying Trend 


Mr. O'Connell stated that one of the 
secrets of successful retail merchandis- 
ing is to be able to judge which prod- 
ucts and which industries are in their 
ascendancy, and to become known as 
the most reliable supplier of such prod- 
ucts. 

As late as 1900, he stated, it was far 
easier to secure good distributors for 
horse-drawn buggies than for automo- 
biles, and it took fully another decade 
before people realized that blacksmith 
shops would have to give way to ga- 
rages. 

“No less spectacular has been the 
march of the industry of electrical ap- 
pliances designed for household use. So 
sharply upward has been their secular 
line of growth that even the present 
slackening in other kinds of business 
has hardly checked them. 


Cites Current Sales 

“This in itself the most positive 
proof of the need which electrical ap- 
pliances are filling and of the splendid 
future that lies before this industry. So 
great is the popular demand for cer- 
tain types of appliances that at the pres- 
ent time their sales stand out as the 
best of almost any product.” 

He quoted figures to show that dur- 
ing the year 1931, 965,000 electric refrig- 
erators worth $248,970,000 were sold, 
also 30,000 floor machines at $1,680,000; 
686,648 vacuum cleaners at $34,332,400; 


is 


the real victors will be | 


reputations | 
dealing. | 
little | 


110,000,000 battery cells and _ 5,000,000 
cases for flashlights at $12,000,000; 
707,303 electric fans at $10,170,532; and 
72,000 electric cookers at $489,000, re- 
|}marking that such a demonstration 
|must convince even the most hidebound 
sceptic of the merchandising opportuni- 
ties that the proper handling of house- 
hold electrical appliances presents. 
“The field, however, apparently has 
only been opened. Approximately two- 
thirds of the homes in the United States 
| are wired for electric current. There 
| were 21,000,000 of them on Jan. 1, 1932. 
| The number is constantly growing. But 
| just check through the following table 
that shows the percentage of this mar- 
ket that already has been filled, and 
| bear in mind while checking that many 
of these products have a substantial re- 
| peat factor and that some of them, such 


|}as heating pads, flat irons, toasters, egg 


}eookers and clocks, are likely to find 
|several sales to each home.” 
Potential Market 

He then offered this table, which 


shows the potential market for each of 
the products included: 

™% of 
Wired Homes 
Not Owning 


‘> of Wired 


Appliance Homes Owning 


Clocks 16.4% 83.6% 
Cookers A 6.1 93.9 
Dishwe ushers .... 6 99.4 
Egg Cookers ...... 1.4 98.6 
Floor Machines.... 1.5 

Heaters ; ; 16.3 

Heating Pads. 10.9 

Hot Plates . 10.9 

Ironers . EY are 3.5 

Percolators 28.8 
aera coe ee 

Ranges .... ana 5.3 

Refriger: ators” ica aes 

Sewing Machines 16.4 

Toasters cn a °. 

Vacuum Cleaners 45.4 

Waffle Irons........ 13.4 

Washing Machines. 40.8 


“From every standpoint there is 
surance of the future sustained demand 
for such products and for many others 
'which will be developed, because they 
| fill a real and urgent need for every fam- 
ily,” he stated. “The industry, as a 
whole, also has passed the initial pro- 
motional stage when all attention had 
to be centered on developing a desire 
for such products. 

“People want electrical appliances. 
The industry has now reached the point 
in its career when the problem is to 


other agency is so well equipped to se- 
cure breadth and economy of distribu- 
tion as they are. 


Natural Distribution 


“The various steps that have been 
taken by the electrical appliance indus- 
try to secure distribution have been nat- 
ural ones, although not in all instances 
have they been wise. The first task 
was to educate the consuming public to 
understand and to want electrical house- 
hold help. The natural first step was 
to have the utility companies which 
supply the current and consequently are 
most keenly interested, help share the 
burden of promotion. This they have 
done very effectively, as the growth of 
the industry testifies. 

“T have in mind a six-week’s campaign 


select his retail distributors as carefully 
as he picks the personnel of his own 
plant, he averred. 


Differences Between Stores 

“There is a vast difference between 
stores. It hinges primarily upon the 
wisdom, integrity and policy of the man- 
agement and the quality of merchandise 
carried. It is not essentially a matter 
of price, for good quality need not be 
high-priced. Nor is it entirely a matter 
of size, for today some of the best man- 
aged stores are by no means the largest 
in the city. 


“The prime difference between retail | 


| stores is in the quality of merchandise 
| and service with which they supply their 


customers. The store that is known for 
reliable quality, is usually one that can 


recently carried out by New England | be counted upon not to stoop to short- 


Power promoting the 
field of electric ranges. 
first of April and the middle of May 
they sold more than 1,000 ranges, 
sides uncovering many more potential 


relatively 


new | sighted 
Between the | 


| 


| 
be- | 
| Moreover, 


customers who doubtless will be in the | 


market later. For original promotion 


the public utilities have been the logical | 


agency to help carry the load. 

“Now, however, that the industry has 
come to the next stage when wider and 
more economical distribution is re-| 
quired, the established retail store is | 
the outlet needed. 

“According to the census of 1929 the 
yearly sales of all kinds of merchandise 
at retail were $52,495,000,000. Of this, 
$50,033,000,000 or more than 95 per cent 
was sold through retail stores. The sales 
by utility-operated stores was only about 
3/10 of 1 per cent of the total retail 
sales. 


Local Misunderstanding 


therefore,” Mr. O'Connell 
“that the retail stores are 
the avenue that the public naturally 
uses, and consequently are the only 
means through which the electrical ap- 
pliance industry can secure the tremen- 


” 


“Tt 
continued, 


is clear, 


| 


|in the product. 


or unethical trade _ practices. 
These are the stores that the manufac- 
turers of good quality electrical appli- 
ances should seek as their 
such stores will be glad to 
handle their lines as soon as they see 
that the manufacturers mean to adhere 
to such a policy.” 


Selected Dealer Program 


To carry out such a selected dealer 
| program of selling takes time and is not 
|}always immediately successful, Mr. 
O’Connell conceded, but stated that in 
the long run it is sure to prove the most 
profitable for the manufacturer, for the 
retailer and for the consumer. Price wars 
do not stimulate consumer demand, he 
stated, but rather they demoralize it by 
destroying confidence in the store and 
Selling consistently at 


|a loss helps no one but the bankruptcy 


dous future growth to which it is en-| 


titled. 
“The problem, therefore, is to estab- 
|lish sound and workable policies for 


| the distribution of these products which 


as- | 


;} come 


and for 


find the most efficient and soundly per- | 


manent means of distributing its prod- 
ucts to the public. This is the stage in 
which the established department and 
specialty store must function, for no 


18 East 41st Street 


BRANCH OFFICES BALTIMORE, 


Refrigeration Cabinets 


Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 


CHIE 


High-grade line of cabinets 


made by gas range manu- 
facturer, 100 years of expe- 
rience in steel fabrication, 
porcelain enameling proc- 


esses and insulation. | 


Refrigerator cabinet plant 
at Jersey City ideally locat- 


ed for Eastern market. 


Porcelain enamel or lae- 
quer exteriors. 
Standard 4.5. and = 6-ft. 
boxes. 


Special sizes and designs to 


order. 


Refrigeration and gas range 
combination units. 


Attractively priced. 


New York, N. Y. 


AGO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA 


will promote cooperation between the 
utilities and the retail merchants.” 

Difficulties encountered so far, Mr. 
O’Connell thinks, have been due in part 
to local misunderstandings and in part 
to short-sighted, unsound merchandis- 
ing practice on the part of all three 
groups—-the appliance 
the utilities stores, and the retail stores. 

“Good merchandising does not over- 
its obstacles by price slashing or 
by offering extravagant premiums. The 
expense of selling must be kept down, 
but the price must be sufficient to allow 
a reasonable profit for the distributor 
the manufacturer. 


Price-Cutting Destroys Confidence 


“The consumer must be able to secure 
the merchandise conveniently and at the 
lowest price that will permit a reason- 
able profit on its manufactre and dis- 
tribution. The moment anyone attempts 
to cut below that price, he not only dis- 
rupts his own business, but he also de- 
stroys the confidence of the consumer, 


|in the product. 


“T have before me a long list of griev- 
ances offered both against the stores 
operated by the public utility companies 
and against the retail stores, and I im- 
agine that the majority of infractions 
cited are true. In some sections of the 


country the feeling between these two 
groups apparently has become very in- 
tense. But when you come to really 
analyze it the whole situation seems 
rather foolish, for all three of the groups 
represented have identically the same 
interests, namely, to do business at a 
profit. He who is not in business to 
make money is not in business 
Community of Interest 
“The public utilities are interested in 
the increased use of appliances using 
electric current; the retail merchants 
are interested in supplying as many as 
possible of such appliances to the con 
suming public; the appliance manufac- 
turers are interested in establishing per- 
manent and reliable channels of dis- 
tribution for their products that will 


reach the largest number of consumers 
at the lowest selling cost, and that will 
leave a reasonable margin of profit for 
both manufacturer and retailer. 

“Given these factors, it is apparent 
that the difficulties between the utilities 
and the retail merchants can be adjust- 
ed, for it to the advantage of both 
that they shall be. In fact, substantial 
progress in this direction already has 
been made.” 

Mr. O’Connell believes, however, that 
the real solution of the whole merchan- 
dising problem lies in the hands of the 
appliance manufacturers themselves, and 


1S 


depends upon the selection of quality 
stores as their primary retail outlets 
He showed that heretofore, in the sales 


manager's wild rush for business he has 
sold wherever he could get an order, 
failing to take into consideration the 
standing and reputation of the store in 
which he desired to place his products 
or the effect that the store would have 
on their prestige. A manufacturer should 


manufacturers, | 


lawyers. 

“Prices must be kept as low as they 
can be and still allow a reasonable profit. 
The surest way for manufacturers to 
get their goods to the consuming public 
at a reasonable cost is by selling only 
through retail stores that are known to 
the public for merchandise that is thor- 
oughly reliable and trustworthy. 

“The fly-by-night distributor and 
so-called cut-price store invariably 
the consumer most in the long run, be- 
cause of their constant tendency to re- 
duce quality. It is such establishments, 
also, that are giving rise to a menace 
which right now is eating into the foun- 
dations of American industry — the 
sweatshop.” 


the 


cost 


Types of Stores 


The next question brought up was that 
of the types of quality retail stores which 
will give the best representation for elec- 
trical appliances. For some kinds of ap- 
pliances doubtless the better chain sys- 
tems are a logical choice, Mr. O’Connell 
believes, while for the larger units, and 
for most of the better quality appliances 
the most promising over the long run 
are the department and dry goods stores, 
together with some of the other special- 
ty stores. 

“Inasmuch as the independent stores 
and the local multiunit establishments 
sell more than 80 per cent of all the re- 
tail merchandise, it clear that they 
are in the best position to reach the 
broad consumer market which the elec- 
trical appliance industry requires. 


1S 


Department Store Function 


“The department stores are geared for 


volume and for quick transactions. 
Original promotion work is not their 
function, but once the demand for a 
product has been established they fur- 
nish the largest and the most efficient 
means of distribution that can be se 
cured 

“It is essential that the department 
store shall have salespeople thoroughly 
informed on the mechanical features 
and able to discourse competently 
on the relative merits of the various 
types of construction and operation. It 
is particularly essential that the sales 
people understand distinctions between 
one price level and another so that they 
can interest the customer in a better 
article In this field as in all others, 
it pays to sell good quality. Not only 
does it raise the sales check, but it 
makes for satisfied customers 

Policy Questions 

“Questions of advertising policy, price 
lining, ete., are all still in nebulous 
shape so far as the department store is 
concerned. Yet despite all these prob 
lems which will have to be ironed out 
before the department store can reach 


its full possibilities in distributing elec 
trical goods, the present trend dis- 
tinctly promising 

“Department stores are shrewd 
and alert merchants to overlook the 
vious merchandising opportunities which 
electrical appliances now present. The 
lowered prices obtaining on nationally 
known goods such as refrigerators, vac- 
uum cleaners and washers are grist for 
their mill They were quick to sense 
the opportunities in washing machines 
when prices cracked from 


is 


too 


ob- 


$99.50, at 
which they had been stabilized for many 
years and gradually worked to $59.50. A 
recent survey showed the department 
stores to be the largest single distribu- 
tor in the washing machine field.” 
Similar 
already under 


shifts in other appliances are 
way, 


the speaker showed, 


distributors. | 


saying that perhaps the electrical re- 
| frigerator situation is the most convinc- 
ing example of this. 

“There are department stores in this 
country that have been successful in 
selling consistently from 300 to 500 elec- 
tric refrigerators a month. This is a 
record unparalleled in the regular dealer 
distribution system. There was one de- 
partment store in Boston which recent- 
ly staged a big refrigerator sale which 
| actually sold 482 refrigerators in a single 


| day, making what is believed to be a 
|new record in the field. 
} “Such records, however, should not be 


taken as conclusive evidence of a 
desirability 
products, 


store's 
as a representative of one's 
for of 


course, they were in- 
spired largely by heavy price conces 
sions. The store that will do the best 
work in a permanent way is maintain- 


ing its standard of quality and that’ has 
retained the consumers. 


Trained Salesmen 


“The store should be willing to pro 
vide specially trained salespeople and 
to make a study of the peculiarities of 
merchandising electrical goods. This 
training should be in addition the 
repular store training. In some in 
instances it is sponsored by the manu 
facturer who may employ a demonstra 
tor to work in the store and to offer 
sistance to regular store salespeople. 

“The National Electric Light Associa 
tion has taken a most helpful step in 
the excellent sales training course which 


to 


as 


it has prepared for those engaged in 
appliance selling, and in making this 
course available to department stores. 

“The advertising of electrical appli 
ances that has been done by department 
stores of late is not all that could be 
wished. It has centered almost entirely 
on price, primarily of a ‘special sale’ 


nature. That appeal quickly 
self out and leaves the public unwilling 
to trust bonafide offerings of reliable 
merchants at fair prices which may fol 
low. 


burns it 


Stress Quality 
the 


is 


“Even under present abnormal 
conditions there more benefit to all 
concerned by advertising quality. Even 
if price is spectacularly low, stress the 
quality of the merchandise and what it 
will do for the consumer.” 

A suggestion made by Dr. Kenneth 
Dameron seems to Mr. O’Connell to de 
serve careful attention. The suggestion 
It would help the consumer very 
much and also the retail merchant if 
every new electrical appliance could be 
tested by an authorized laboratory to 
make sure that it of good quality, 
that it will do what it supposed to 
do, and that it safe 

“This should be done before the prod- 
uct is put onto the market and the prod- 
uct should be plainly marked as having 
been approved by such a laboratory. I 
understand that such tests are now car- 
ried out independently by most of the 
utility companies so far as the products 
which they handle are concerned. 


is: 


is 
is 


is 


Proposes Laboratory 


“To the 
probably 


retail merchant, 
also to the utility companies 
the establishment of a yong labora- 
tory under the direction of the National 
Electric Light Association which would 
use the standards set up by the 
ciation, would be tremendous advan- 
tage 

“Through such 
ciation could practically rule out 
ucts that are unsatisfactory and could 
directly help to encourage the produc 
tion and distribution of quality appli- 
ances It the idea of selling electri 
cal appliances in sets rather than piece 
meal 

“Possibly this not the 
start such a plan, but it 
how much buying power 
when one offers the 


however, and 


asso- 
a 
a laboratory the 


asso 


prod- 


Is 


time to 
surprising 
is found today 
public something it 
There no question that good 
electrical appliances are a true source 
of economy. They help to take the place 
of servants when they no longer can be 
afforded, they relieve the strain of house 


best 


is 


needs 1S 


keeping and allow the mother more time 
for careful shopping and planning, more 
time for recreation, more time for the 
care and education of her children 

Surely there is good reason why this 
industry has not felt the stress of sales 
resistance as other industries have I 
would not be at all surprised if a well- 
selected set of essential household ap 
pliances would sell today in good vol 
ume. Certainly it should be worth try- 
ing 

“It is the way other household equip 
ment is bought and, if generally adopt 
ed, it would immediately increase vol 
ume, would lower sales costs and would 
benefit the customer.” 


HAJOSEY JOINS STAFF OF 
HOME UTILITIES, INC. 


WATERBURY, Conn.—Albert J. Ha 
josey, formerly associated with George 
W. Stevens, Stafford Springs, Conn., 
General Electric refrigerator dealer, has 
been appointed wholesale contact man 
with Modern Home Utilities, Inc., Water 
bury distributor for General Electric re- 
frigerators in six counties of Connecti- 
cut 
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MERCHANDISING SECTION OF ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION NEWS, JUNE 15, 1932 


Thomas Traces Growth of Employment in Machine Age 


Utility Man Attacks Intelligentsia’s 


Opposition to 


Improvements 


By Dr. James S. Thomas* 
The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 


HE Patent Office is the most 


flourishing institution in Western 


civilization. The machine has done much to change the occupa- 
tions, delights, recreations, and social life of mankind. Philosophers 
are being forced to take cognizance of these changes and they are 


in none too good humor about it. 


the machine fits. Commerce and 
share this criticism while friends of 
business look in vain for a compli- 
mentary remark in the literary effiusions 
of our intelligentsia. 

The cultural urge is so fundamental; 
people and races are rarely conscious 
of its beginnings and its development 
This cultural urge finds expression in 
two types of culture; an idealistic cul- 
ture about which everybody raves, and 
a materialistic culture about which no- 
body raves. 

The idealistic culture finds expression 
in the creative arts. The materialistic 
culture embodied in inventions, ma- 
chines, industry, and business. The ma- 
terialistic culture does the rather obvi- 
ously prosaic thing of paying the bills 
for the idealistic culture, any good 
taxpayer or philanthropically-inclined 
individual can testify. It did this for 
Plato and Aristotle, who had the good 
sense to marry the richest women in 
Athens; for Dante and Shakespeare; 
and it continues to carry on somewhat 
handsomely by making possible colleges, 
universities, churches and 


is 


as 


libraries, “a 


host of other such-like institutional con- 
tainers of our highly-prized idealistic 
culture. 


Idealistic Follows Materialistic 

is a fact, that idealistic cul- 
traveled on the back of 
Business has never 


I guess it 
ture has even 
materialistic culture 
followed civilization, because there has 
been no civilization without business. 
That first savage who discovered the 
value of a trinket he did not own and 
started bartering for it started civiliza- 
tion. 

There is ample statistical evidence 
for the fact that the measure a na- 
tion’s cultural advance is the ability of 
its industrial and commercial] life to pay 
culture’s bills and continue to carry on. 


of 


Statement of Principle 


“In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread.” Here a classic phrase 
which not much a curse the 
statement of a principle. It is the prin- 
ciple that human progress is based upon 
energy. In the primitive, it is the en- 
ergy of human muscle, “sweat of they 
brow.” Later, domesticated animals came 
into use and a man moves upward 
simple machines propelled by men and 
animals come into vogue Still later, 
steam, gas, and electricity take the 
place of men and animals at the levers 


1s 


1s so as 


as 


and man is thus gradually liberated 
from arduous toil. He now begins in- 


telligently tending instead of muscular- 
ly driving the machine 


The machine constitutes the very basis 
of our modern economic world Mak 
ing a free use of the machine, America 
has just experienced the most marvel 


ous century in the history of mankind. 
In 140 years we increased our national 
income from $400,000,000 to $80,000,000 
000, and our national wealth from ap 
proximately $500,000,000 to something 
like $375,000,000,000. The dates are from 
1779 to 1929 The population grew in 
that period from 3,000,000 to 120,000 
000,000 Truly a marvelous perform 
ance Made possible by the machine! 
American Development 

In 1779, agriculture was the chief eco- 
nomic technique And while we have 
retained sufficient agriculture, the em 
phasis has been shifted somewhat and 
the fascinating achievement of Ameri 
can development during more recent 
years may be credited to the production 
made possible by the larger use of capi 


tal and perfected machines. This com 
bination has brought us low-cost pro 
duction, good wages, and high stand 
ards of living 


Our progress has been remarked upon 


by philosopher and sage, common man 
and carping critic, at home and abroad 
rhere will be more yet to remark. For 
despite the distressing present, we shall 
ee a yet more glorious future The 


possibilities of our cultural development 


are limited only by our economic de 
velopment, and our economic develop 
ment is limited only by the wants of 
men and these are boundless, for there 
is no such thing as a “wantless civiliza 
tion.” 

In spite of such altruistic service, our 
intelligentsia are bringing harsh im- 
peachments against the machine, and 


it is being thrust into outer darkness by 


*Address before fourth general session of 
the 55th nvention of the National Electri 
Light Association Atlant ( yr me 2 June 
lu, 1932 


Indeed, they are just now giving 


industry, built upon the machine, | 
| a monster. 


Riis SS OS ee 
honest, tender-hearted people who feel 
deeply. 

Speaking at Leeds University in Eng- 
land recently, the Bishop of Ripon made 
a devastating onslaught on the poor old 
machine when he declared, “The enemy 
of progress now not much the 
beast within man as the machine which 
has him in its grip. The machine sub- 
jects the human spirit to a mental habit, 
a tyrannous technique, because men 
move in mechanical masses.” 

It will be a great day for religion, not 
to mention the devil, when Bishops turn 
from preaching the beast out of men 
and devote their energies to converting 
iron and steel! The Rev. H. P. Frost 
recently exclaimed, “In this age of the 
machine, the shadow of a Frankenstein 
monster falls like a _ sinister menace 
across the upward pathway of the race.” 
He is more eloquent than the Bishop, 
but pitched in the same key. 


is so 


Comments of Professor 

Professor Harry E. Barnes recently 
declared, “The machine has confused 
and will finally destroy its baffled crea- 
tor.” Mr. Austin Freeman, a_ widely 
quoted author, believes that as the ma- 
chine becomes more efficient man _ be- 
comes less independent and self-reliant 
He becomes more regimented, his per- 
sonal liberty more abated, and his sensi- 
bilities become blunted and debased 
This pretty nearly saying that it 
takes more mental ingenuity to drive 
an ox-team than an automobile. It cer- 
tainly takes a different vocabulary. 

And Sir Philip Gibbs has said that, 
we shall either have to kill all the sci- 
ents or reform our morals. Well, some 
of our morals need reforming. 
always have. But as bad as they are, I 
am in favor of giving our scientists one 
more chance, especially the 
engineers. 


is 


Criticism Not New 


But, mind you, there is nothing new 


in all this. Carlyle hated invention. 
Thackery despised the machine. Tenny- 
son found new metaphors with which 


to damn the machine 3rowning sound- 
ly disliked science and all of its doings 
while optimistically exclaiming, ‘God's 
in His Heaven, all's right with the 
world.” 

Yet, 
men 
streets 


moment his fellow 
were naked and hungry in the 
for want of what the machine 
could have given them, and dying from 
simple contagions caused by the lack 
of simple sanitation which science could 
have supplied. Such is the idealism of 
poets and philosophers, however. They 
will have their whims 


at that very 


Goethe Opposed Cotton Mills 


Goethe saw red every time he 
cotton mill, but he enjoyed his 
clothes woven by the hands of peasants 
who toiled 16 hours day and often 
went hungry into the bargain that this 
intellectual peacock might look the part 
Matthew Arnold contemptuously _ re 
ferred to the machine of his day as “pro 
ducing an unspiritual civilization,” while 
Victorian England constantly preached 
the return nature and the simple 
life of renunciation In an earlier day 
in the life of this Republic, a wisdom 
laden school board out in Ohio refused 
to allow a group of young people in the 


Saw a 
fine 


to 


neighborhood the use of the_ school 
house for a debate as to whether rail 
roads would be a good thing for Ohio 
on the grounds that if the Lord had 
meant for people to ride through the 
countryside of Ohio at the death-dealing 
rate of 12 miles per hour, he most cer 
tainly would have said something about 
it in the Bible 


Many years later, a godly old farmer in 
the same state refused to buy a mowing 
machine from a traveling salesman on 
the grounds that me Bible ‘In the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread” 
and since no man could possibly sweat 
while mowing 
would have none 


says 


riding a comfortable seat 


his meadow in Ohio, he 


of this machine stuff. It is not of rec 
ord why the salesman did not tell him 
the Bible is also silent on the matter 
of smoking a pipe. He probably never 


had attended a short course on the sales 
of appliances! 

Laborers in England as late as 1860 went 
into the mills of England and broke up 


the machines in the textile mills. Basi 
cally, this is the same argument which 
we use when we attempt to limit pro 
duction by individuals to make the job 
last longer 


They | 


And so it goes. The machine is 
anathema. Our intelligentsia, that in- 
teresting group among us which is so 
busy formulating a philosophy about 
life which will justify themselves in hav- 
ing nothing to do with it, that they have 
no time left to take any part in it, have 
gone into the automobile factories, have 
there counted the holes a man can drill 
in a wheel-rim in one minute with an 
automatic drill. ‘ 

Being good at figures, they multiply 
this by 60 and this by 8 and this by 6 


,and, having conclusively arrived at an 


astoundingly enormous number of holes 
the man can drill in a week, they in- 


| stantly conclude that this is too many 


| 


| developing 


| 


electrical | 


holes and that the machine is, therefore, 
Being as clever with words 
as they are with figures, they proceed to 
write vehemently of a “mechanized civ- 
ilization,” a  ‘“machine-bound man” 
“handcuffed to the machine” with such 
other appealing notes in supposed de- 
fense of the poor, enslaved, 
“machine-cursed” laborer that they drive 
tender-hearted ladies to tears and the 
reformers to the platform. 


Growing Pains of Progress 


Our progress has produced “growing 
pains.” Masses of men have confound- 
ed the natural adjustments of a rapidly 
technique based on science 
and the machine with an earlier tech- 
nique based on handcrafts and have 
found fault with the newer tempo of 
life because it entertains different ideals 
and ways of living. To these, the ma- 
chine is a Frankenstein monster and 
will ultimately destroy us. It should 
be enough to observe that the original 
“Monster” was only a fiction and that 
the modern machine is the most 
istic thing in modern life. 


, 


rig 


UOZO 


@ 7. sell refrigerators this year you need a real 


selling story. 


Vohawk gives it to you in Duozone 
a story that converts curiosity and mild 


rings true 
interest into the urge to buy. 


Duozone elevates the Mohawk to an easier selling 
plane, for Duozone provides that most potent of all 
provable increased refrigerating efficiency. 


appeals 


Duozone employs two refrigerating coils instead of 
one fin type coil for cooling food storage, an- 


other tube coil under and over ice trays for super-fast 
Refrigerating performance of a new kind 


freezing. 
is the result. 


bedeviled, | 


altru- | 


But the critics pile Ossa on Pelion. 
The machine has given us our factories. 
| Factories have given us our cities. Cities 
|} have given us our business system, and 
| our business system has given us our 
wealth. It is no matter to the intelli- 
;gentsia that all civilizations are city- 
| made. 
ness adds nothing to civilization; that 
business is a distressing force, that 
loftier aspirations are crushed by it. 


Money for Taxes 


Industrialism and avarice are “bud- 


|in the music of aspiration.” We are 
told that the market place is no place 
to look for civilization. Business and 
the “machine civilization” which pro- 
|}duced it are both bad and “soul-killing 
|industrialism” is terrible. “Big Busi- 
ness” which seems to be in hiding just 
|}now, is especially distasteful to the 
critics of the machine. 
Of course the facts 
Business” is relatively 


are, that 
smaller 


“Big 
today 


| dies” and “clinking coins have no place | 


exactly what Gandhi says. But having 
taken a bicycle home with him from 
England, this modern saint will find he 
|has started something he cannot stop, 
and by this act of improving transporta 
|tion he automatically disqualifies him- 
| Self to speak with authority. 


They cynically exclaim that busi- | 


Examination of Criticism 

We may charitably suspend judgment 
upon all these critics of the machine 
until we learn more about their mode of 
| living. However, as a matter of courte- 
|}ous suggestion, born entirely of a de- 
sire to serve, we may be pardoned for 
suggesting that these gentlemen all take 
a trip to Thibet, Afghanistan, or Pata- 
|gonia where there is no machinery at 
|all and where there is no ‘tyrannous 
technique” to harass them. 


However, some of this criticism needs 
examining. There are some features 
about the machine none too pleasant to 
|}contemplate. But it does have defenses, 
and they are soundly rational and his- 
torically accurate. 


than ever before in the history of the | 


| world. One dollar out of every five we 
}earn in this country goes to 
|gathering and tax-spending agencies, in 
addition to hundreds of millions more 
'for philanthropy, our tenth ranking in- 
dustry. So it is, that a larger propor- 
tion of our wealth goes for culture than 
was true of any nation in the ancient 
| world, 

We are told that the total income for 
Rome for any one year in the Augustan 
Age was only 5 per cent of New York 
City’s last year’s budget! What we have 
is Big Culture in this country, and if 
our intelligentsia don’t watch out, they 
will discover who pays for their bread! 

There is nothing new in any of this. 
|The Bishop of Ripon and Goethe say 
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Mohawk 


Unit 


sone with at 
separate 


coils 


At right Moh 
Model P ly ¢ 


feet capacity 


Besides Duozone, Mohawk incorporates every pop- 
ular, proved refrigerating feature in a cabinet that 
has no superior in attractiveness, or in excellence of 


construction, 


Built by one of America’s oldest organizations, bond- 
ed by a real 3-year guarantee, 
Housekeeping Institute Seal of 
chandised under a plan of sincere and serious co- 
operation, Mohawk offers the wide-awake distributor 
and dealer a refrigerator proposition that has real 
attraction in money-making possibilities. 


Write, wire or mail the coupon for the complete 
story 


Vohawh 


' Approval 


backed by the Good 
and mer- 
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Adadres- 


Distributor 
Dealer 


250,000 tax- | 


relrigersé 


‘an Mohawk Corp.. 
SEND ALL THE FACTS ON THE 
MOHAWK PROPOSITION TO 
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All Civilizations Industrial 


In the first place, it a common 
‘fallacy that we have the only “indus- 
| trial civilization” which has ever existed. 
|On the contrary, all civilizations have 
|been industrial. There is no other way 
|for them to exist. They have differed 
| only in degree and intensity and the 
| variations in them have been deter- 
}mined almost entirely by the wants of 
men at a given time. 
| The quality and life of the culture 
|produced has invariably depended upon 


is 


the success of the commercial and in- 
dustrial period and its duration. The 
|greater the wealth produced in the 


(Concluded on Page 16, Column 1) 
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DR. THOMAS SPEAKS 
ON AGE OF MACHINES 


(Concluded from Page 15, Column 5) 
period, the greater the contemporary cul- 
ture. And culture is always contempor- 
aneous with the commercial and indus- 
trial expenses of any civilization. 


Periclean Athens was exactly con- 
temporaneous with the period when 
Athens was trading with a thousand 
posts in the Mediterranean Basin. When 
she lost this trade, her culture went out 
the window. The Golden Age of Roman 
literature came exactly at the time when 
her commerce was farthermost flung. 
The Italian Renaissance was paid for 
. with wealth created by the business men 
of Florence, Verona, Milan, Venice, 
Turin, and other such cities. 


Learned Industrial Arts Value 


These cities had learned the value of 
industrial arts and by converting raw 
materials into finished products and 
shipping them out to other parts of the 
world received in exchange a gold which 
made Italy glow with a cultural Re- 
naissance which has been the envy and 
admiration of the world. The Phoeni- 
cians sent caravans trading to the 
Orient. Incidentally, they brought back 


an alphabet and sent culture on its way | 


a thousand years. Culture always fol- 
lows business. Business has been the 
forerunner of every great civilization 
which the world has known. 

But, more specifically, the 
gentsia tell us: 

1. That there is no beauty in the ma- 
chine. 

Poets like ready-made metaphors. The 
Leviathan has no creaky wooden hull, 
no greasy decks, no knotted cordage, no 
patched canvas bellying to the breezes. 
So, the modern poet turns up his nose 
at her because her comfort is too com- 
fortable; her efficiency too efficient; her 
safety too safe. A Viking Long Boat 
would inspire this modern poet, but not 
the Europa. 

The automobile is as beautiful as any 
chariot 
teer, and the modern liner surpasses in 
beauty any fantastic tub that ever tested 
cordage or the courage of a mariner, 
while the airplane is as beautiful as the 
flying bird itself, and a modern passen- 
ger engine is a work of art. 

2. The machine 
the product. 

On the contrary, the machine is demo- 
cratizing art. The man in the street to- 
day wears a more artistic shoe than 
Henry VIII; and the King picked his 
shoes with the same discriminating care 


intelli- 


destroys artistry in 


he did his women. 
A modern electric range is a more 
artistic piece of furniture than the 


dressing tables of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
if only you forget we use the range to 
fry bacon on and she used her dressing 
table to make up before. 

Through the reproduction of artistic 
tapestries in wall paper, the machine 


has made it well-nigh impossible to go | 


into a first class paper store and buy an 
ugly roll of wall paper. The machine is 
not destroying art. It is democratizing 
it by making accessible to all men 
artistic forms of the necessities and 
luxuries of modern life. 
Fundamentally, this is the objection 
the intelligentsia have to the machine. 
It is making art, learning and leisure 
accessible to all men, and hitherto these 


intellectual classes. The products of the 
machine are artistic 

3. There 
chine. 

It is crushing the life out of men, re- 


is nothing human in the ma- 


Safe, Easy 
Handling with the 


WEBB 
Slingabout 


Registered U.S. P 
WEBB SLINGABOUTS have the en- 


dorsement of practically all the auto- 
refrigerator manufacturers. 


atent Office 


miatic 
Slingabouts can be used for a great 
many deliveries and the same sling- 
about can generally accommodate sev- 
eral cabinet models. 

\ strong sling reinforced with sole 
leather and heavy buckles offers con- 
venient hand holes on all sides. 

Pell us what line you handle and we 
will gladly quote prices 


WEBB 


ManufacturingCompany 
Amber & Willard, Philadelphia 


ever driven by ancient chario- | 


ducing them to mere robots, keeping 
them “hand-cuffed to the machine,” 
making mere automatons of them. This 
is just too bad! 

The facts are the machine is the most 
humane thing yet contrived by man, 
and has far outstripped his philosophy 
or his altruism in freeing man from 
arduous toil and slavery. Aristotle ac- 
cepted human slavery as did our own 
forebears. 

The altruism of the Christian religion 
with the challenge of its master that all 
men are brothers constantly ringing in 
its ears for centuries complacently ac- 
cepted human slavery and waited until 
the machine made the system economi- 


cally impossible before “rising up to 
strike off the shackles” of human 
slavery. 


To face a fact, it must be said that 
human slavery has persisted longest in 
those civilizations where the agrarian 
life was the predominant economic 
|} technique. So true is this, that even 
ex-slaves from America returning to 
| Africa using only handcrafts and ma- 
| chineless agriculture have adopted a 
|system which the machine liberated 
them from, and there is good evidence 
for the fact that many of the evils of 
tenant farming are nothing more than 
a throw-back from a slave agriculture, 
for the curve of tenant farming invari- 
ably diminishes as the curve represent- 
ing the use of machines on the farm 
increases. 


16 Hours a Day 


ism never freed slaves. 
labor, with its “ennobling influences,” 
| persists the majority are dangerously 
|close to slavery yet. Any intelligent 
| traveler will find this out if he will take 
a swing around the circuit outside West- 
ern Civilization where the machine has 
|revolutionized forms of thinking, stand- 
ards of living, and customs of conduct. 
What the intelligentsia seem to want 
j}are “the good old days” when the cob- 
|bler worked at his bench 16 hours, ate 
|three meals at his work, and lived in 
|a stuffy, airless room and enjoyed his 
|“creative freedom.” Great stuff, that! 


|“good old days” variety. Then the in- 
;}dustrial artists had “pride in their 
| work” and disease in their systems—for 
| the death rate under those “ideal work- 
|ing conditions” was 50 to each 1,000 of 
|the population as against 12% today. 
|The machine has brought life, not death, 
jas the critics of the machine would 
|have us believe. 


Oscar Wilde, Protagonist 


To our intelligentsia, wielding a sledge 
hammer 10 to 12 hours a day in a sooty 
| blacksmith shop is ennobling. 
|sit on a comfortable seat in a well- 
heated and ventilated factory manipu- 


| lating with a delicate lever a _ trip- 
hammer is very debasing. 
The tenant farmer in America is 


nearer this “ideal handcraft” stage than 
any man among us. From 50 to 75 per 
j}cent of these must turn over half of 
|all they make to the landlord. Lord, 
deliver us from such “ideal handcrafts.” 

Oscar Wilde says, “The fact is, that 
civilization requires slaves ... Human 
| Slavery is wrong, insecure, and demor- 
|alizing. On mechanical slavery, on the 
slavery of the machine, the future of 
the world depends.” Here is a poet with 
a sociological background. Here is real 
intelligentsiaism! 

Are we a nation of 
|}tenders”? In 1910 we 
| peopte employed in the 
| 7,972,000 of these were 
| tories, while 827,000 more worked at 
|other enterprises connected with fac- 


| tories, giving a total of about 9,000,000 


mere ‘‘machine 
had 41,615,000 
United States; 
workers in fac- 


| : 
men and women engaged in working 
with and about machines. Of these 


Woop CONVERSION COMPANY 
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;}men were at 


Time was not so long ago when 16 ‘during the same period we added more 
hours was a legal day’s work. The ma-|than 2,000,000 men and women to our 
chine has made this inhumane. Altru- | payrolls who were working at new 
Where hand-|trades and new enterprises which the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


London, 200 years ago, was largely one | : 2 : 
of these “ideal handcraft” cities of the | modern machines, ventilated factories, 
|}and a regard for the health of the “ma- 
|chine bound” man, the healthiest occu- 


| workers is exactly 50 per cent below 


| be equally just! 


| that 


nine millions, the highest estimate we 
have seen of actual machine tenders is 
4,500,000. 

Our population in 1910 was 105,711,000. 
The “machine tenders,” therefore, 
amounted to only about 4% per cent of 
the population, or 13 per cent of the 
total number of employed persons in the 
United States. 


Periclean Age of Greece 


We do not concede it, but granting 
that this 13 per cent of employed were 
more or less slaves to the machine, it 
is interesting to compare the conditions 
that existed in the Periclean Age of 
Greece, where there were 5,000,000 free 
men and 12,000,000 slaves. 


It took 70 per cent of the population 
as human slaves to produce the Golden 
Age of Athenian culture, whereas only 
about 4% per cent of our population 
work at the machine, and I maintain it 
is neither so strenuous nor as enslaving 
as ordinary labor in the open fields or 
in the blacksmith shop. It is much 
better to be a worker in a modern fac- 
tory than it was to labor in the quarries 
of marble-built Athens. 


As a matter of fact, machine tenders 
are decreasing. In 1928, there were 
1,250,000 fewer men in factories than in 
1923, and 1928 was one of our busiest 
recent years. This does not mean that 
fewer men were at work, although 
popular opinion has put this construc- 
tion upon it. It only means that fewer 
work in factories and 
fewer men were tending machines, for 


higher development of the machine had | 
made possible. 


The perfection of the machine means 
fewer and fewer men will be tending | 
them. We may soon see Mr. Televox | 
operating power stations while the 
watchman sits by pursuing classical lit- | 
erature or painting the landscape on 
the opposite side of the power plant. 


Undermine Worker’s Health 
4. The factory system is undermining 
the health of industrial civilization. 
It is interesting to observe that, with 


pation in all England and America is 
the manufacture of glue and manure! 
The most modern machine on the hori- 
zon is found in the electrical field. 


The death rate among. electrical 


that of the country at large. Following 
the glue and manure manufacturers, 
there come in order of health, electrical 
workers, preachers, gardeners, farmers, 
teachers, doctors, and lawyers. It is sug- 
gested for health’s sake that the lawyers 
invent some machine for administering 
justice. It would be healthier and might 


Health in Soap Factory 


As a matter of fact, the workers in 
soap factories outrank in health all of 
the workers in the professions just 
enumerated. There has been a good deal 
of “ballyhoo” about the evil effects of 
the machine upon man’s physical health 
and upon his mental and spiritual atti- 
tudes towards life. 

The linotype machine was invented 
in 1887. At that time typesetters were 
working 12 to 14 hours a day. By 1903, 
there were 7,500 of these machines in 
use. The hours for setting type had been 
reduced from 14 to 8. The wages in- 
creased 20 per cent. The death rate de- 
creased 30 per cent. A very unhealthy 
thing, this linotype machine! 

As a matter of fact, the mental and 
spiritual outlook upon life is very closely 
related to physical health. Noting much 
of the choleric stuff now coming from 
the critics of the machine, and seeing 
the health tables are all against 
them as compared with machine work- 
ers, we suggest they take up tending 
the “deadly machine” for a while until 
they regain sufficient health to get their | 
livers going. 


Accidents are closely related to health. 
Today, in the ‘“machine-made” world, 
there are fewer accidents to the man 


| 
} 


who works than ever before in the his- 


tory of civilization. The records prove 
this in spite of the fact that in an 
earlier day only major accidents were 


reported while today all accidents are 
reported. One thread factory in this 
country went 10,000,000 man-hours with- 
out of loss-time accident. Many plants 
go for months and even years with not 
so much as one loss-time accident. 

The modern machine enables people 
to travel the high seas in comparative 
safety, whereas in an earlier day mer- 
chant fleets leaving Mediterranean ports | 
for the Orient estimated that at least 
half of the ships with their crews would | 
be lost before what was left of the fleet 
returned. 

Mr. Frederick Ecker’s Metropolitan | 
Life Insurance Co. has just announced 
among its industrial policy holders the 
lowest death rate in all history. Abe | 
Martin says somewhere in his collection | 
of classical nonsense that it is funny | 
how a man with facts can break up an 
argument. This Metropolitan fact is just 
too bad for critics of the “deadly ma- 
chine.” 


this criticism is, that this is exactly the 
glory of the machine—it does the work 
of men and thus releases them for more 
interesting pursuits. Many idealists wish 
it were possible to do all the work of 


this trade which show that improving 
the machine puts men and women to 
work, not out of work. 

Examine the following table—figures 
taken from the English census again: 


. Decennial Publishers, Book. 
Year Males Pemales Total Increase Sellers and News Dealers 
1871 57,484 8,587 66,071 oa 14,163 i 
881 74,542 12,941 87,483 32.4% 16,865 
1891 102,082 19,125 121,207 38.5% 23,394 
1901 119,834 29,959 149,793 23.5% 31,972 
1911 140,968 43,107 184,075 23.0% 40,847 


the world with the machine. It has al- 
ready demonstrated its usefulness by 
abolishing actual human slavery and re- 
leasing other millions from 14 and 16 
hour days to 8 and 9 hour days. 

But that the machine “throws men 
out of work” is another one of those 
“perfectly self-evident propositions” 
which does not happen to be true. 

Turning to England for a moment, be- 
cause the figures have been carefully 
recorded there by the government for 
more than a hundred years, and taking 
their largest industry—textiles—we find 
that it took 320 persons to spin as much 
in 1769 as one man could spin in 1840. 
But in 1855, just 15 years later, one man 
could spin as much as 700 men could 
spin in 1769. 

Arkwright invented the first spinning 
machine in 1855. That is the year we 
have one man spinning as much as 700 
men could spin just 86 years before. 
According to the argument of the man 
in the street, this is throwing 699 men 
out of work in the life-time of one 
octogenarian. But this is a piece with 
much of the logic of the man in the 
street. He feels his thoughts. But have 


|}a look at the facts in the case: 


IN ENGLAND 


Year Men Employed in 

Textile Industry 
BRL CAG cv sess aseaemacanageeee 218,000 
| SSSR err rrr re 316,000 
1850. . 331,000 
Ere err ere *379,000 
Serr ees errr ee were 451,000 
SAPS eee ee 450,000 
A ee 479,600 
a 483,000 
1 See 504,000 
rete rire eae 526,800 
See iat 538,900 
_ Sara ecamaikg. ein, SAR 577,000 
SA eee peek ean eso 689,000 
*Year after Arkwright invented first 


spinning machine. 


There was a steady growth of employ- | 


ment in an industry in which the im- 
provement of the machine was going 
forward at a faster rate, perhaps, than 
the machines of any other industry. 
But this does not tell all the story. In 
1831, the population of England was 
24,028,584. By 1911, the population had 
grown to 45,221,615. 

This means that while the population 
was doubling, the cotton workers were 
trebling. This does not look as though 
the improved machine was causing un- 
employment. But someone will advance 


the idea that the cotton trade in Eng- | 
1| 


land presents the exceptional case. 


wonder if it does. 

The makers of machines, 
engines, mill-wrights, fitters, watch- 
makers, turners, and such-like people 
have had the same experience. In Eng- 
land, the 14 “Engineering Trades” 
show the same thing. Let’s have a look 
at what has happened to these workers: 


These figures show a constant increase 
of employment even at a more rapid 
rate than the populational increases. 


Truth is, that most of our apprehen- 
sions, about the machine putting large 
numbers of people out of work is based 
on the false assumption that demand 
for goods will become stationary. Quite 
the reverse is true. 

Now printing, with the engineering 
trades, is perhaps most subject to the 
influence of invention. The most cursory 
examination of the advance in technique 
in these trades will reveal a real epic 
of progress. Combining printing and 
engineering trades in England, and cal- 
culating the percentages of increase in 
employment in them over a period of 40 
years we get, not unemployment, but a 
steady increase of employment. 


Increase in 
Populational Engineering Increase in 


Year Increase Trades Printing 
| 1871 13.21% mr ae 
1881 14.36% 13.7% 32.4% 
1891 11.65% 27.7% 38.5% 
1901 12.17% 55.0% 23.5¢ 
1911 10.89% 13.5% 23.0 


increase 
faster than the number of persons en- 


gaged in engineering. This was the 
period from 1871 to 1881. But these 
trades more than made up for this 


decennial in the three following ones. 
From 1891 to 1901 the engineering trades 
increased the workers by 55.0 per cent. 


English Statistics 

| It is revealed by English statistics, 
|that the total number employed in in- 
|dustry (and all trades affected by the 
|invention of new and modern machines 
|are included) increased during the 30 
years between 1881 and 1911 from 
| 6,373,000 persons to 9,468,000. 

This is the astounding rate of 48 pet 
cent for the period. But the population 
of England for the same period in- 
creased only 38 per cent. But for the 
strident voices of the calamity howlers, 
the ghost of unemployment as caused 
by the machine could be forgotten. Of 
|course, the fact is that but for the ma- 
chine, England’s population could not 
have increased 38 per cent in the 30-year 
period between 1881 and 1911. And for 
a very good reason. 

The country could not possibly have 
|supported them. Starvation, or peasant 
standards of living for all, is the alter- 
native right now between that state and 
| the best machine possible. 


tools, | 


| Not Responsible for Unemployment 


| The causes of our present unemploy- 
| ment plight cannot be charged to the 
|machine. There are plenty of other rea- 
|sons for this depression. 


| . . 
| Coming to a consideration of some 


E ~|home figures, what do we find” 
Number of Persons Employed | Throughout the history of the industrial 
Decennial | ora, this problem of the repercussions 
Year Males Females Total Increases | yf creater efficiency in manufacturing 
1871 222.594 12.900 235,584 | processes incident to the use of ma- 
1881 253,994 13,982 267,976 13.7% |chines has been ever recurring. 
1891 323,327 18,904 = 342,231 27.7% | To epitomize the development of pro- 
1901 507,782 22,738 530,520 55.0% Ber. ; ma : 
1911 564.994 37.413 602.407 13.50, | ductivity from 1919 to 1925, both for in 
———— -|dustry and for the individual worker, 
Here again, we have the same result. | the Department of Commerce has given 
The number of persons employed in- | us the following summary: 
Physical 
Volume of Number of Primary Production 
Production Persons Horsepower Per Person 
Vehicles for land transportation 283.3 108.3 182.5 220.0 
ee aida 158.3 79.7 152.8 199.3 
Metal and metal products other than 
iron and steel . é 132.4 81.2 114.0 163.1 
Stone, clay, glass 179.1 115.1 151.5 155.6 
Tobacco manufacture 124.4 79.9 97.0 155.7 
Chemical, allied products 140.6 91.8 147.1 153.2 
Food and allied products 116.4 81.3 115.8 143.2 
Paper and printing 152.8 108.8 131.1 140.4 
Iron and steel ..... 131.5 95.6 114.1 137.6 
Lumber eke. be aber <s 113.6 94.1 86.9 120.7 
Leather and its manufacture 93.4 90.6 106.9 103.7 
Textile and products ....... 119.3 104.5 126.6 114.2 
Ship and boat building 7.0 13.5 54.8 51.9 
‘ 128.6 91.4 121.8 140.7 


All industries 
creased all the time while the machines 
were being improved all the time. A 
mere glance at the decennial increases 
shows that the number of people em- 
ployed in 14 engineering trades in Eng- 
land increased much faster than the 
population increased. 


Exceeds Population Increase 


Taking the four periods in which the 
percentage of incred@®e could be figured, 


|the last four, we find that the average 


increase for the four is 27.475 per cent 
which, of course, is far beyond the popu- 
iational increase for the same period. 

But there are also figures for the 
trade that has made the most rapid ad- 
vance in perfecting machines, the print- 
ing trade. The advance in technique in 
this trade has been little short of mar- 
velous. Yet, when the figures for print- 
ing and distributing the product are 
taken into consideration, the same con- 
clusion is reached. 

It is estimated that the man-hours 


necessary now to bind a thousand books 
are only one-third of what they were 


5. The machine throws men out of 
| work. 
| Philosophically, the best answer to 


just 30 years ago. There are figures on 


Again, on the basis of 1914 as 100 the 
following table shows the advances in 
the output per worker in certain leading 
industries for the period 1914 to 1925 


Per Cent Increase 


Industry In Individual Output 


Iron and steel industry: 


As a whole ... ‘ 59 

Blast furnaces iaxkeunseers se Cee Sema? 

Steel works and rolling mills. 59 
Boots and shoes ; er 6 
Leather tanning ‘ . 26 
Slaughtering and meat packing. 27 
Petroleum refining ; 83 
Paper and wood pulp 34 
“ement manufacturing 61 
Automobiles . eee 72 
Rubber tires 211 
Flour milling 36 
Cane sugar refining 28 


Meanwhile, for the same period, pro- 
ductivity of steam railroads increased 
40 per cent per man-hour, train and 
engine crews alone about 34 per cent. 
In bituminous coal mining, the indivi- 
| dual efficiency increased 25 per cent be- 
tween 1915 and 1925. 

There has been increased efficiency 
caused by better management and more 
modern machines 
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Liversidge Shows Fallacies in Public’s Notions About Utilities 


Speaker Urges Industry To Destroy 
Five Misconceptions 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Naming five of the most prevalent 
“fancies” concerning the electric utility industry which have grown 
up in the public mind, and branding them “without a basis in fact, 


theory or practice,”’ 


Horace P. Liversidge, vice president-general 


manager, Philadelphia Electric Co., pointed out to the N.E.L.A. 
convention what steps must be made by the industry to destroy 


such misconceptions. 

“IT want to avoid even the appearance 
of offering a complete list of these fan- 
cies,” he said, “but believe there are at 
least five which may be set down in 
such an order as to present the chief 
features of the inaccurate picture with 
which we must deal. These five are: 


Five Misconceptions 


“The exaggerated idea that electric 
energy can be transmitted great dis- 
tances with economic justification. 

“The erroneous belief that because 
local electric systems exist side by side, 
complementing and supplementing each 
other, wherever their lines towch, they, 
as a group, form a single, magnified 
network. 

“The notion that natural water power, 
if fully developed, would supply a very 
important part of the total demand for 
electric energy. This is particularly fal- 
lacious in the industrial East. 

“The theory of mouth-of-mine genera- 
tion of electricity which fails to give 
proper weight to all the factors involved. 

“The groundless fear of great exten- 
sion of interstate 


transmission lines so | 


vast and complicated as to form almost | 


an entangling web—endangering, throt- 
tling, if you please, the very life and 
progress of our nation.” 


Electrical Industry Responsible 


In commenting on these five beliefs, 
Mr. Liversidge said, “What the public 
knows,.or believes it Knows, of our in- 


dustry, fixes in the last analysis its at- 
titude toward our industry. And that 
attitude, I need hardly add, will have 
a most important bearing on our future 
progress.” 

It was Mr. Liversidge’s belief that the 
electrical industry itself has a large 
measure of responsibility for the cur- 
rency of some of these fancies. 

“I do not mean to imply that the in- 
false 


dustry has purposely inculcated 
beliefs in the public mind; indeed, ; I 
know the contrary to be true. Yet, in 


its enthusiasm over its rapid strides in 
recent years—the industry gave wide 
currency to its varied achievements. 

“Thus, in the course of reaching the 
public mind, the facts have become, in 
many cases, greatly magnified and dis- 
torted. This happens, as newspapermen 
will tell you, whenever a technical sub- 
ject receives widespread circulation. It is 
to be expected, because of the complex- 
ity of this subject. 

“When, in addition to such confused 
ideas, statements are broadcast by men 
in the public eye warning against the 
possible future dangers of those develop- 
ments... there is bound to result great- 
er confusion in the public mind, even 
fear as to what might be in store for 
them some time in the future. 


” 


Proves Four Points 


Mr. Liversidge’s speech was designed | 
not only to refute these fallacies, but | 
to prove that: 

1. The great 
produced and 
tinue on this 

2. Power cannot at present be trans- 
mitted economically for great distances 

3. In general, the most that can eco- 


now 
con- 


bulk 
used 
basis 


of power is 
locally; it will 


nomically occur in interconnections is a 
transfer of power between adjoining 
systems. 


4. Political boundaries are economical- 
ly irrelevant to the transfer of electric 
power between plants or systems. To 
invoke them may very well 
end economies not effected in the pub- 
lic interest through the interchange of 
electrical energy. 

“You will understand, of course, that 
in attempting to deal with the fancies, 
or fallacies, which are generally cur- 
rent about the interstate flow of elec- 
trical energy, I have pre-empted a field 
whose outer limits escape the naked eye, 
it’s that large,” Mr. Liversidge said. 


|it but which actually is incorrect. 


|to establish 


& ————— - 


“Off- hand, one could werre select an- 
other subject quite so susceptible to 
misunderstanding. It is fairly easy to 
grow poetic about the singing wires and 
shattered distances; I only wish we en- 
gineers could absorb some of the men- 
tal atmosphere. But it does seem a diffi- 
cult task and the best one can hope to 
do here today is to trail along, some 
paces behind the poets, and toss out a 
few qualifying phrases and clauses to 
right and left.” 

Although there appears to be an al- 
most endless number of ways to do this 
necessary work of editing popular mis- 
conceptions, actually, however, the 
speaker averred, there are but two: 
laborious method, involving charts, data, 
calculations, and thick pages of poly- 
syllabic words; and the suggestive meth- 
od, whereby one seeks to create an ac- 
curate unified picture of the situation to 
serve as a reliable touchstone in deter- 
mining the truth of various beliefs. In 
this case, he believes, the latter method | 
seems to offer the best solution. 


Trolley Car Incident 


how 
that 
the 


“Let me illustrate 
public accepts an idea 
measure of plausibility on 


readily the 

has some 
face of 
This 
is a personal incident back in the days 
when trolley cars first made their ap- 
pearance. 

‘Some 40 years ago a small Pennsyl- 


vania town was all agog over the an- 
nouncement that the old horsecar line 
was to be replaced with a brand new 


electric golley system. Those shiny new 
cars running along so swiftly and easily 
were a nine days’ wonder. How do they 
work? what makes the thing go? were 
questions everyone asked. 

“Now the town sage—my uncle, it so 
happened—helped organize the com- 
pany. He was the sort who wouldn't 
keep out of any civic activity and his 
word was usually accepted at 
value. If anybody knew the answer, he 
did. I heard his explanation. 
a great impression on me; it satisfied 
his questioners for years afterward. 

“Said he, ‘It’s very simple. The elec- 
tricity comes along the wire and runs 
down the trolley pole. The motorman 
turns the crank and the electricity 
rushes through the car into the tracks 

that just pushes the trolley ahead 
When you want to run in the opposite 
direction, just turn the pole around so 
it points the other way, and off she 
goes again!’ 


Interstate Flow of Energy 


“Truly, this is not an unusual illustra- 
tion of theory and practice ignored, the 
intricate details of exact facts by-passed, 
and the public convinced that they knew 
exactly what it was all about! 

“In contradistinction to such an ex- 
ample, let us consider the accurate pic- 
ture of the conditions affecting the in- 
terstate flow of energy. It may be ad- 
vantageous to go back a little to gain 
a perspective. It seems the easiest way 
clearly that the electrical 


industry is made up of hundreds of 


separate, localized systems, each serv 
ing its own territory, as distinguished 
from fanciful, widespread, web-like se 
ries of touching and communicating 
systems. 

“The earth was here first with its 
rivers, valleys and mountains, its plains, 
|rolling country and woods, its minerals, 
|resources and climate; the earth was 


mean to} 
|} the major 
| under 


first and it established for all time 
outlines of the circumstances 
which the electrical industry 
be operated It established cer 
units of territory 


here 


could 
tain logical economic 


with respect to the electrical industry, 
and the industry as we know it today 
is shaped by those unit. 

“While the various systems serving 


these units of territory do touch and do, 
in some circumstances, exchange power, 


* ; ~ 


‘SELLS REFRIGERATORS | 


See page 3 
Engineering Section 


the | 


still these are essentially local transac- 
tions. Properly understood, they do not 
sustain the existing picture in the pub- 
lic mind of an all-embracing electrical 
system.” 


Speaker Cites Facts 


Two conclusive facts were cited by 
Mr. Liversidge to establish the now- 
existing local character of the electrical 
industry, and this after a period of al- 
most half a century of growth. They 
are: The average distance of energy 
flow based on the latest survey is ap- 
proximately 22 miles for the nation as 
a whole; while if the Far West were 
excluded the average is approximately 
17 miles and less than 15 per cent of the 
total electrical energy generated in the 
country as a whole ever crosses the 
political state boundaries. The remain- 
der, 85 per cent of the total, is used in 
the state in which it is generated. 

Mr. Liversidge pointed out how local- 
ism is enforced by nature itself: “The 
aborigines who occupied the country 
first were governed by climate, topog- 
raphy, and character of the land, all 
parts of which we shall for convenience 
term Geography. They had settlements 
for purposes of defense and trade; there 
were seasonal movements back and 
|forth. Naturally, they clustered where 
conditions were most favorable. Trails 
led to and between these places. Here 
were the first artificial demarcations 
between the various parts of the coun- 
try, but they were, even so, sound re- 
flections of economic conditions. 

“When European settlers came they 
| built their settlements at the places 
| which were nearest to the seacoast and 
j}at the same time were most favorable. 
When in the course of years they began 
pressing into the hinterland, their move- 
ments of necessity followed the trails 
already established by the natives or 
by animals—trails which truly were dic- 
tated by the natural condition of the 
country. 


Logical Territory Units 


“The cities, when they arose, were 
founded, every one of them, on sound 
economic considerations, or else they 
perished. Step by step we can trace 
nature's dictation. 

“The meaning is clearly this: There 
are logical units of territory—logical 


from an economic standpoint-—-whose 
limits are enforced by inescapable eco- 


its face | 


It made 


MOMs yey pS a aah 


nomic law, and no amount of artificial 


delimitation can ever eventually prevail 
in respect to them. 

“We in the electrical industry must 
still heed the command of the river, the 
mountainside, the mineral deposit, the 
seashore, the forest, however much dis- 
guised their voices. All the history and 
economics underlying the development 
of power production and its supply in- 
dicate most conclusively that the point 
of production must be as close as prac- 
tical to the point of utilization.” 

This necessity or requisite, according 
to the speaker, arises from the fact that 
large central generating plants depend- 
ant on a diversity of load for greatest 
over-all economy, must be able to com- 
pete in price with the smaller private 
industrial plant. Every added mile of 
transmission lessens that competitive 
advantage. The price differential final- 
ly reaches nil and the limit to further 
expansion is definitely fixed. 


Radius of Distribution 


“This we know by experience to be 
within a very limited radius of distri- 
bution. Likewise the limits to which 
the transmission of energy in worth- 
while amounts can be developed are 
rather restricted. And so we have seen 
the ideas of some enthusiasts concern- 
ing mine-mouth power plants where mil- 
lions of horsepower may be developed in 
a single location materially altered when 
the real facts were brought to light. 

“Instead of such spectacular day 
dreams, we see the continuous develop- 
ment of comparatively smaller plants 
located within a reasonable distance for 
transmission—say up to an average of 
15 or 20 miles from the centers of use. 
Our future generating plants will grow 
in size as the concentrated requirements 
in an immediately contiguous area de- 
velop. 

“Future generating plants will not 
grow by reason of a continuous program 
of transmission extensions reaching far- 
ther and farther away from the source 
of supply in order to reach the point of 
consumption.” 

This, of course, does not apply to such 
special examples as water power devel- 
opments, which usually have extremely 
limited and specific applications, Mr. 
Liversidge stated. 

“For the sake of clarity we might com- 
pare the supply and expansion of the 
electric systems to an industrial devel- 
opment such as, for instance, the manu- 
facture of bread. At the outset a man- 
ufacturer creates a manufacturing unit 


to supply the immediate community. 
The business grows to other contiguous 
communities and the greatest distance 
of delivery of that product then becomes 
an added cost. 


Economics of Distribution 


“It requires no stretch of the imagina- 
tion to realize that a single manufactur- 
ing unit, with the ability to produce at 
lower cost in large quantity than small- 
er units, can expand its radius of sup- 
ply just so long as the over-all costs 
to the consumer, including the longer 
haul, are equivalent to or lower than 
the production costs of the product in 
decentralized units located immediately 
at the point of consumption. 

“Now, if any manufacturer wishes to 
develop on a national scale, the answer 
is perfectly obvious: The economics of 
the problem will finally result in the 
establishment of decentralized units at 
various points located within reasonable 
distance to the points of consumption. 

“This, in my opinion, is analogous to 
the development of the electrical indus- 
try. Let me repeat: the major supply 
of electrical energy to industry is a 
highly competitive business. It cannot 
hope to develop its use in industry un- 
less the costs, including those of trans- 
mission, are equivalent to or lower than 
those that can be accomplished by iso- 
lated plant operation. 


Crux of Problem 


“This is the very crux of the problem 
in so far as nation-wide extension of 
transmission systems is concerned. The 
very nature of the problem, the eco- 
nomics involved, and the materials and 
equipment available make the problem 
one in which transmission of power will 
be restricted to as limited a radius as 
possible, and that radius is and will con- 
tinue to be the economic radius.” 

This radius, in Mr. Liverside’s judg- 
ment, can never cover any appreciable 
amount of territory, but may gradually 
become more restricted as communities 
develop and the concentration of supply 
in local territories increases. In other 
words, the tendency in power supply is 
to begin with the establishment of a 
generating center—the stretching out to 
obtain increased load, and then estab- 
lishing new centers in the expanding 
territories. 

“These new units take the territorial 
load, and the only transmission between 
Page 18, 


Column 1) 


(Concluded on 


Wren your carefully 
planned and manufactured 
unit is placed in a Tennes- 
see cabinet, you can be 
fully confident you’ve done 
everything in your power 
to guarantee the success of 
your refrigerator. * * * 
Tennessee cabinets are 
built to your exact specifi- 
cations ...or our engineer- 
ing staff will gladly supply 
designs and specifications 
best fitted to the needs of 


You Take No Chance 
with a TENNESSEE CABINET 


Refrigerator Division 


TENNESSEE FURNITURE CORPORATION 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


your unit. Tney are pro- 
duced on equipment as 
modern and complete as 
any in the refrigeration in- 
dustry. Behind each job is 
a 37-year successful record 
of refrigerator manufac- 
ture. * * * Write or wire 
today—for full information 
on Tennessee cabinets— 
whatever the nature or size 


of your requirements. 


AVAILABLE 
DISTRIBUTORSHIPS 


There are some excellent 
territories still available 
for distributors of the 
complete Cavalier Elec- 
tric Refrigerator... A 


quality job at a surpris- 
ingly reasonable price, the 
Cavalier offers unusual oppor- 
tunities for profit... Write for 
plan—today. 
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LIVERSIDGE ASSAILS .: 
PUBLIC MISBELIEFS 


| 


(Concluded from Page 17, Column 5) 
the established points of generation is 
that necessary io maintain greater over- | 
all economy in the operation of the com- 
bined systems. And this certainly does 
not mean an ever-increasing power 
supply over long-distance transmission 
lines. 

“It is this physical inter-relation of 
plants which makes it of vital import- 
ance that there shall be no artificial 
barriers placed in the way of the inter- 
change of power. The interchange is, 
and of necessity must be, based on eco- 
nomic considerations alone. By so bas- 
ing it, the electrical industry has 
achieved an efficiency of operation which 
is fully recognized, although its relation 
to the steady reduction in rates is not 
so well recognized. | 


Economics Govern Field 


|of population 


“To interpose any consideration other 
than an economic one would be to act 
in a violent and destructive manner, no 
matter what the intention. Economics 
and economics alone must govern in this 
field. When we consider that even the 
matter of line losses, usually only a low 
percentage of the energy flow, can prove 
the deciding factor in the choice be- 
tween operation of two stations, it must 
be clear that fractional cost considera- 
tions are decidedly determining factors 

“Thus I take it to be axiomatic that | 
any artificial obstacle placed in the 
way of the natural flow of power is 
economically unsound. 

“Let us make sure,” Mr. 
urged, “we know what we 


Liversidge 
are talking 


about when we discuss transmission of 
power. 
“It is well to bear in mind the non- 


storage character of electrical energy, 
for this explains much. Electrical energy 
must be utilized as it is delivered, there 
being no possibility of storing it to meet 
unusual demand or of selecting the time 


at which it is produced.” 


Energy Transfer Classifications 


In this connection he pointed out that 
there are two general classifications of 
energy transfer and flow: 

1. Uni-directional (one-way) flow of 
power from the generating plants across 


a state line or state lines to areas of 
utilization (points of use). This may be 
in varying quantities. For instance, as 


in the case of the Conowingo develop- 
ment, the energy flow is always in one 
direction, varying at different times of 
the day, the week or the year in accord- | 
ance with the variation of the river. 

In general, it provides for firm power 
equivalent to the total plant capacity 
delivered for periods which may vary 
daily from a maximum of 24 hours to a 
period of a few hours. All remaining 
requirements of the territory are sup- 
plied by steam capacity installed within 
the utilization area. 

2. Where power is transferred, in- 
terchanged, between utilities across one 
more state lines or political bound- 
This may be in large quantities, 
direction, at different times of 
the day, the week, or the year. The 
transfers in one direction may balance 
those in the other direction so that the 


oT 


or 
arves. 
in either 


algebraic total may be zero or far less 
than the maximum flow in either direc- 
tion, but each transfer is made because 
of the fact that such energy can be 
generated and delivered in the other 
state at the time more cheaply than it 
could be manufactured there 

Later in the day or period, the exact 
opposite may be true, and reverse 
energy can be supplied in the original 
area at less cost than it can be made 
there. Again, the sole consideration is 


one of economics 


Finest Quality Enamel. 
PRICES RIGHT. 


a a ahem ls 


Insure deliveries 
scratched or 


THE IMITATION FOOD 
PRODUCTS Co. 


107 Lawrence St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Ask for catalog of March, 1932 
30 Items in 1924—175 Now 
We are proud of our eight years record 
Many favorable comments. No complaints 
Refrigerator assortments: 
Get-Acquainted Set—6 pieces $4.15 
A—15 pieces $9.15 B—25 pieces $14.45 


C—30 pieces $19.80 


| determined 
|} advantages. 
|cost as between two power sources de- 


lin the 
|ceptional instances of two to three hun- | 
|}dred miles, it 


| the 
| meet 


|cent 
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The sole justification for any e 
e power, aside from emergencies, Mr. 
Liversidge believes, is that it is cheaper 
to provide it in that way at that par- 
ticular time. Subject to practical con- 


* 
exchange | 


| 


It is not enough to speak airily 
‘transmission lines’ and let it go at that. 
We must deal with facts—not theories. 

Thus again the moral was pointed out 
| it is the economic and not the artificial 


siderations, electric energy can be gen. | unity of the territory which must be 


/erated almost anywhere. It differs 
‘this respect from cotton, wheat, 


|commodities of many sorts which find 


conditions far more favorable to their 


and | 


in | 


| 


| 


considered when the supply of electrical 
energy is being dealt with. 
That there has been much overstate- 


|ment of the possibilities of water-power 


. . . . | 
production in one location than in an-| 


other. 


Determined by Advantages 
Since it is virtually universal, there- 
fore, electric power generation must be 
by fractional, 


|termines the choice. 


“While the development of 
alternating current systems does permit 


the economical sending of large blocks | 


of power in bulk over distances usually 
order of tens of miles, with ex- 


is to be remembered al- 
ways that this power is sent to centers 
for local distribution 
city, town, and country. Such transfers 
are made through main transmission 
and not through the network of dis- 


| tribution. 


. |cent of our power requirements. 
flexible | 


| sites 


| 


| 


to | 


“Here again we find a great confusion | 


To the layman, wires are 
difference in use between 
transmission lines capable of carrying 
large blocks of energy over appreciable 
distances and distribution lines serving 
small amounts of local areas seems diffi- 
cult to comprehend. 


of thought. 
wires. The 


“The interconnection between com- 
pany lines permit these networks to 
run in synchronism, but there will be 


no appreciable flow of energy between 
these systems either near or far. Large 
amounts of power, therefore, are not 
passing over long distances, across 
states, or even from state to state. 
other hand, transfers of energy to 

emergency demands in small 
amounts are often made from one adja- 
system to another where actual 
connection can be made through touch- 
ing distribution systems. 


Chain Transmission 


have a of such con- 
distribution lines and _ plants 
form a connecting link cover- 
On the face 


“If we series 
tiguous 
they may 
ing an appreciable distance. 
of it, such transfers of energy may ap- 
pear direct transmission between 
two plants located, in an extreme case, 
at opposite ends of the chain. What 
actually happens however is something 
entirely different. 

“There have been occasions, however, 
where an emergency condition has oc- 
curred and where transfer of power has 
taken place consecutively from system 


as a 


to system to relieve such emergency 
condition. 

“This has been done with existing 
transmission facilities that were eco- 


nomically justified only for direct trans- 
mission of energy over relatively short 
distances, and which are normally used 
solely for that purpose. 


Emergency Use 

“They were used in an emergency of 
comparatively short duration to take 
care of a given situation for which alone 
the transmission could never have been 
economically established Further, a 
continued transmission of power under 
normal conditions from the sending lo- 
vation to the location experiencing the 
emergency would not have represented 
an economic condition. 


“Factors of load, circulating water, 
and fuel are primary requisites, often 
misunderstood by the public, that must 


be given consideration before an electric 
company finds justification in deciding 
the location of a steam-generating 
tion. 


sta 
“For a_ hydro-electric 
there but one controlling 
cation of the water-powe1 
from the load and the 
of the water-power determine, of course 
whether it economically feasible to 
develop that particular water-power; 
but if its development is decided upon, 
the plant cannot be anywhere 
but at the water-powe1 


development 

factor: Lo 
The distance 
characteristics 


Is 


1S 


located 


Mine-Mouth Generation 
of a 
combination 


fuel supply 
locate some 


On the other hand, in the 
team station, a favorable 
of circulating water and 
may make it possible to 
distance from the load. Nevertheless 
we right back to that question of 
geography mentioned earlier in the 
paper. We are up against the location 
of rivers, of natural resources, such 
coal and oil, and finally, in relation 
the load, the growth of the communities 
to be served 

“T recall from 
attempt, which 
conjectural stage 
of-mine generating 
get circulating water 
tity it was necessary to go several miles 
from the mine-mouth, whereupon it was 
found that the cost of transporting coal 
just those few miles, plus the energy 
transmission costs, made the operation 
more expensive than the generation of 
the current near the center of use and 
transporting the coal to this point 
it should be 
of 
theorists is 
step-up and 
ions which 


case 


are 


to 


my own experience an 
did not get beyond the 
to establish a mouth 
plant. In order to 
in sufficient quan 


observed 
transmission 
the heavy 
step-down 
required 


Parenthetically 
that one of the 
often ignored by 
nvestment in 


tran 


costs 


tet 


forme! it are 


On | 


| power 
| available to serve our present needs. 


| the bulk of industry is located, 


fluctuating | aconomic 


A very slight difference in| side of the Mississippi were developed, 


| generating 


the 
he 


development in 
speaker's belief. 
stated that there 
that can be economically 


this country was 
In the first place, 


made 
In 
the eastern part of the country where 
if every 
source of water-power this 
it would take care of less than 25 per 
In the 
where most of the water-power 
exist, there is less industry to 
create the load which alone justifies 
their development. 

“There are certain inherent difficulties, 
as well. Streams are variable, 
tinuous (excepting Niagara and the St. 
Lawrence, where the enormous storage 
basin of the Great Lakes comes into 
play). Thus the economic operation of 
most hydro-electric plants possible 
only in conjunction with a steam plant 
or plants. 

“Moreover, 
velopment cost, 


West, 


is 


due to the high initial de- 
water-power is becoming 
relatively less a factor the art of 
electric energy by fuels ad- 
vances. I might add that Labrador has 
a lot of waterpower going to waste and 
so has Central Africa; yet no one looks 
for any early development in either 
location. 


as 


Keokuk, 


“As in the case of mine-mouth gener- 
ation, what has been said about location 
of load and of circulating water supply 
makes it clear that some widely-adver 
tised plans are economically absurd; it 
is another way of emphasizing one fac 


Iowa, Plant 


tor too much—just as is done in refer 
ence to waterpower. All of the factors 
must be considered, and in their true 
proportions. 

“This brings us logically to a state 
ment of the reasons why interconnec 
tions between power systems are desir- 
able. I will tabulate them. 

“1. Increase in general service reli- 


ability. 


“2. Increase in operating economy 


“3. Decrease in spare generating 
equipment. 
“4. Decrease in installed generating 


due to diversity. 
of construction. 


capacity 


“5. Staggering 


Natural Law Governs 


“Now any or all of these advantages 
may be _ realized within a_ political 
boundary. If so, they would be as 
readily realized if the boundary should 


be changed or if two or more boundaries 
were crossed. The boundary without 
bearing on the question. I have in mind 
the case of the plant at Keokuk, Iowa 

“Due to the curving of the Mississippi 
River, the transmission lines of that 
plant traverse three states, Iowa, Illi- 
nois, and Missouri, in order to serve the 
plant’s natural economic load, which 
St. Louis and its environs. By bending 
the transmission line a bit here and 
there (at additional expense) one of 
those interstate crossings could be 
avoided altogether. Which better--to 
consider the economic or the political 
boundaries?” 

Mr. Liversidge also inquired: If em- 
phasis is placed upon the existence of 
these economically irrelevant boundary 
lines, will it not force the electrical in- 
dustry to give them an undeserved con- 
sideration, resulting perhaps in _ just 


is 


is 


1S 


such uneconomic acts as the bending of 
the transmission lines? 

“In the electrical development of a 
particular territory,” said Mr. Live 
sidge, “the initial step will be to locate 
the plant as close as practical to the 
center of load. With industrial growth 
in the area, a new load may be created 
some distance away, but not enough to 
justify the installation of a new station 
Finally, however, the load in the original 
location, or the increase in the load in 
the new location may justify an addi 
tional plant in the new location, but the 
diversity of demand may be such that 
large economies can be enjoyed only 
through a transfer of power between 
these two plants 


Question of Location 


‘Should a _ political 
vene, and artificial ob 
the plan for 
two plants may 
that the of energy is increased 
a point which will retard or possibly 
eliminate transfer of power between the 
two plants 


boundary 
stacles be imposed 
ation of the 


so distorted 


inte! 


economic ope! 
thereby be 


cost to 


“I hope that the one really vital 
thought—-vital to this whole question 
has been expressed clearly That 
thought is that natural law still gov 
erns in a world filled to overflowing 
with artificial enactment as well, and 
that any effort to disparage or ignore 
or run counter to natural law in the 
interest of artificial law can result only 
in costly failure 

“Of all modern commercial enter- 
prises, the electrical industry deals more 
directly, I believe, with natural law 
than any other. The very service it has 
to sell is believed by many to be the 
secret of life and activity itself. In a 
real sense the electrical industry Is 
rogted in nature itself.” 


isn’t enough water- | 


not con- | 


of | 


BUYER’S GUID 


Manufacturers Specializing in Service 
to the Refrigeration Industry 
SPECIAL ADVERTISING RATE (this column only)—$12.00 per space. 


Payment is required monthly in advance to obtain this special low rate. 
Minimum Contract for this column—13 insertions in consecutive issues. 
All advertisements set in uniform style of type with standard border. 
Halftone engravings of 100-line screen, either outline or square finish. 


No reverse cuts or heavy black effects. 


No charge for composition. 


net. 


SELF-LIFTING PIANO TRUCK CO. 


Fi INDLAY, OHIO 


crate. 


rately. 
$5 extra. 
FINDLAY REFRIGERATOR TRUCKS 
‘or leg cabinets only 
rubber tired wheels. 


Manufacture rs of Trucks for 32 Years 


Save one man on deliveries. 
ing easy 
floors 


Make heavy lift- 


quick. Eliminate damage to cabinets 


walls. 


X-70 REFRIGERATOR TRUCKS 
Fit all cabinets, 
Capacity, 
rubber tired wheels, 
and handles for tilting and rolling into delivery 
truck and on the stairs. 
Last a lifetime. 
bearing swivel casters on one end, 


with or without legs, or in the 
1,200 Ibs. All steel frame, 4” 
one truck with top casters 


Only pads touch cabi- 
Complete set $34.50. Ball 


$5 extra. 


X-60 REFRIGERATOR TRUCKS 


Handle leg cabinets only. 
steel hooks to convert into X-70 available sepa- 
Ball bearing swivel casters on one truck, 


Per set, $31.50. Spring 


padded steel frames—4” 


Per set, $18.00. 


BARE COMPRESSORS 


OPT 


10 
734 
237 


a7 OW 


New 1/6 H. P. Twin 144,”x 144” 
For Sulphur Dioxide or 


Methyl Chloride 


M 


Roosevelt 
Van 


Ave. 


Other Sizes 1/6 H. P. to 50 H. P. 
“PARKER?” Refrigeration Since 1899 
H. C. PARKER, LTD. 


2000 Santa Fe 
437 Montgomery St., 
Larkin St., 


Los Angeles, California 
City, N 


(Factory), 


Jersey 


San Francisco, Calif 

& M. Bldg., Houston, Tex 

Bldg., St. Louis, Mo 
Buren St., Chicago, Illinois 


We give prompt service 


Fruit & Vegetable Baskets 
Mechanical Springs 
Wire Food Shelves 


and excellent workmanship. 


Send us your inquiries. 


L. A. YOUNG SPRING & WIRE CORP. 


9200 Russell St. 


Detroit, Mich. 


We can take care of your 


\ M / 
LE 
MELCO 
i -* 


entire requirements of “+o \™ 


BRAND | 


Refrigeration Parts and Supplies 


Stocks at 


6 Broad St... New York, N.Y. 


523 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


indeed Arm strong 


» Dessau Co. 


Five Models for Your Commercial Compressor Units. 
on this sure 


ri big 1 “ vaiting market for 
Commere ial Re frigeration Equipment 


BOTTLE 
COOLERS 


‘cash in” 


Ask for Catalog “‘R" and tell us what line 


& S PRODUCTS CO. 


15 Ree St. 


Now is the season to 


market. 


of commercial compressors you handle 


LIMA, OHIO 


Exclusively Bottle Cooler Manufacturers 


Compressor Builders for 26 Years 


today 
try. 
story 


for 


at once. 
itable one to you. 
Division. 


Co., Utica, N. Y. 
HIGH SIDES and COMPRESSORS by 


Over a quarter century of experi- 
ence stands back of Brunner High 
Sides and Compressors as designed 


the refrigeration indus- 


Get the complete Brunner 


It will prove a prof- 
Refrigeration 


Brunner Manufacturing 


BRUNNER | 


the refrigeration industry. 


The 1932 Refrigeration Directory 
and Market Data Book 


470 pages of facts, figures and names—the most complete 
statistical data and buying information ever compiled for 
An invaluable reference book 
for sales, engineering, and purchasing executives; for dis- 


tributors, dealers, salesmen and servicemen. 


BUSINESS NEWS PUBLISHING CO. 
550 Maccabees Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


$2.00 


Postpaid in U.S 
Foreign postage, 
50 cents extra. 
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Delivery-W inaones 
_ Delivery--Warehousing Service 
We are specialists in warehousing, delivering and installing all 
types of Domestic and Commercial Refrigerators. 
Our Warehouse is Fireproof, steam heated and 
protected by sprinkler system. We have our 
own Railroad Sidings. 
Rates Are Nominal 
Correspondence and Inspection Invited 


| M. & L. CO. 
| 177 Pacifie Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
168 E. 33rd St. New York City 711 E. 139th St. 


| range 


| ing; 


Specially designed 


REFRIGERATOR COVER and 
CARRYING HARNESS 


lining in- 
rip. 


moleskin 
Impossible to 


outside 


Form-fitting covers made of canvas 
stitched. 


side—with thin felt filling, firmly 
The “E-Z" Lift web harness eliminates strained backs and delivers 
the heaviest refrigerator with a minimum of effort. Easy grip 


Web Harness—$7.00 Complete 
Covers—$8.00, $10.00 and $12.00 


America’s largest pad manufacturers 


NEW HAVEN QUILT & PAD CO. 


80-86 Franklin St., New Haven, Conn. 


You can get quicker delivery at lower cost by ordering from us 


We carry in Stock 


COMPRESSORS—COMPRESSOR UNITS—NON-FROSTING = C¢ YMMER¢ AL 
COILS—BOILER TYPE COILS—COPPER TUBING—FLARE AND SOLDER. 
| ING FITTINGS—THERMOSTAT AND PRESSURE CONTROLS—DEHY- 
DRATED OIL—AND MANY OTHER PARTS. 


THE ARCTIC ICE & FUEL 


Winnipeg, Man. 


CO., LIMITED 


TO THE CANADIAN TRADE 


A NEW FIN COIL 
by PEERLESS 


Wedge-Locked and Edge-Locked Aluminum Fins on 
Tinned Copper Tubing— 

Absolute Metal to Metal Contact. 

A Superior Coil in which Soldered Return Bends have 
been eliminated. 

Priced to meet 1932 conditions. 

Write—Wire for Catalog. 


PEERLESS ICE MACHINE CO., 515 W. 35th St., Chicago, Il. 


| four 


Rene: 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 
of all important makes of 


HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


The June 29, 1932 issue of Evectric Rerriceration News will contain the 
most complete tabulation of specifications of household electric refrigerators 
ever published. The nine full pages of data, covering 240 models of 33 
different makes, which appeared in the May 18 issue, are being revised. 

DOLLAR SPECIAL: Send a dollar bill and receive the June 29 Specifica- 
tions Issue and the following issues every week for a total period of 17 weeks. 


Electric Refrigeration News, 550 


Maccabees Bldg., Detroit 


SAMUEL 
AS UTILITIES CHAIRMAN 


Subscribe Now and Save Money 


Special Offers COMBINATION OFFER No. 6 


Directory and Market Data Book 
Note—Combination rates are for 
United States only. 


COMBINATION OFFER No 1 
Electric Refrigeration News 1 Year 
and 


an 
Electric Refrigeration News 17 Weeks 
Combination Price $2.00. Saves You $1.00 


Group and Foreign Rates 


UNITED STATES and Possessions and 


Directory and Market Data Book Pan-American Postal Union Countries 


Combination Price $4.00. Saves You $1.00 Electric Refrig- 
— Refrig- erated ‘. 
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COMBINATION OFFER No. 3 


Refrigerated Food News 1 Year CANADA (Prices include tariff charge 
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of 5c a copy) 
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AND MARKET DATA BOOK 
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In all other countries, $2.50, postpaid. 
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Kelvinator Branch 


Adds Electrochef 


(Concluded from Page 1, Column 1) 


|ing prepares various foods for display. 


To the prospect she explains how the 
works, answering and refuting 
arguments on: expense; time of cook- 
methods of keeping the elements 
clean; special methods of cooking, if any. 

For the Kelvinator sales organization, 
as well as for all other Electrochef deal- 
ers in Detroit, service on the range is 
cared for by the utility company. As 
soon as a range is sold, this is reported 
to Detroit Edison, and within three or 
four days, a home service girl calls at 
the purchaser’s door. 

Instruction is given on the use of the 
range, and the girl promises to come 
back in a few more days, at which time 
the housewife will have had time to get 
used to the range, or to formulate in 
her mind any questions concerning its 
use which may have occurred to her. 

At the same time that the home serv- 
ice girl calls, she notices the housewife’s 
utensils, and advises her, as she re- 
places her pots and pans, to get those 
with flat bottoms, that all the heat from 


the electric range may be better util- 
ized. 
If the range owner has aluminum 


pans, the Detroit Edison Co. will paint 


the bottoms of the utensils with the 
black lacquer made by General Elec- 
tric Co. which has made such an 


in the efficiency of these 
used on electric ranges. 
This special black lacquer is carried 
only by the utility company, and will 
be applied free of charge. 

As the housewife buys new pots and 
pans, she can buy those with “black 
bottoms” which have been put on the 
market recently, Miss Hannigan said. 

The home service girl also tells the 
housewife about the electric cookery 
schools held every afternoon by Detroit 
Edison. The housewife may attend as 
many of these as she cares to, in order 
to learn about her electric range or re- 
frigerator. 

The chief objection to the electric 
range by the prospective purchaser, ac- 


improvement 
utensils when 


cording to Miss Hannigan, is that of 
cost of operation. Through facts and 
figures compiled here in Detroit, how- 


|ever, the home service girl from Detroit 


Edison is able to tell the user just what 
the average cost of operation has been. 
For a family of two, the cost runs at 
75 cents per person per month. With 
in the family, the cost ranges $2 
a month, and with seven in the family, 
the cost rises to $3.50 to $4 a month. 


INSULL RETIRES 


(Concluded from Page 1, Column 2) 
the joint statement issued by 
No other immediate changes in 
personnel of the three 
companies are expected. Samuel Insull, 
Jr., is vice chairman; E. J. Doyle, pres- 
ident of Commonwealth Edison; George 
F. Mitchell, president of People’s Gas, 
and Britton I. Budd, president of the 
Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois. 
A realignment of the banking group 
that heretofore has handled the financ- 
ing for the Insull companies is also 
expected. New financing authorized by 
the Illinois Commerce Commission two 
weeks ago, totalling $70,000,000, will be 
offered through New York and Chicago 
banks, with one or two investment 
houses which formerly headed _ the 
group now taking subordinate positions. 
Special audits of the three companies 
are being made in preparation for this 


ing to 
them. 
the operating 


financing. 


Commonwealth Edison Co. will offer 


| publicly $18,000,000 of first mortgage5% 


Gas 


|per cent 30-year bonds; People’s 

l will offer $20,000,000 of first mortgage 
514 per cent 25-year bonds, and Public 
Service Co. of Northern Illinois will 
| offer $32,000,000 of first lien and refund- 
ing mortgage 6% per cent 20-year 


bonds 


NORGE DEALERS TOLD OF 


SUMMER SALES PLANS 


(Concluded from Page 
manager; M. G. O’Harra, eastern sales 
manager; A. R. MacMillan, Norge sales 
department 


1, Column 4) 


J. E. Oliphant, J. R. Blogher, W. C. 
Rowles, George R Pizzaro, F O. 


Fleischer, and T. P. Hallock, all field 
representatives. 

Cities in which these meetings which 
take place are: Philadelphia, Washing 
ton, D. C., Baltimore, Richmond, Bos- 
ton, Providence, Springfield, Mass., Al- 
bany, N. Y., Buffalo, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
Waterloo, Iowa, Kansas City, Mo 

St. Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville, Ky., 
Oklahoma City, Dallas, Tex., San An- 
tonio, Tex., Houston, Tex., New Orleans, 
Jacksonville, Fla., Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Ala., Minneapolis, Nashville, New York 
City, Omaha, Hastings, Neb., Rochester, 
N. Y., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Columbus, Ohio, Little Rock, Ark., 
Z0ise, Idaho, Butte, Mont., Phoenix, 
| Ariz., Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, 


| San Francisco, and Portland, Ore 


DAMERON TALKS ON 
APPLIANCE SELLING 


(Concluded from Page 10, Column 5) 
sumers and consequently they have de- 
veloped consumer finance plans. 

“(6) National distributors report that 
sales have fallen off in Oklahoma and 
Kansas and that selling costs have in- 
creased. 

“(7) Consumers indicated that mer- 
chandising and service facilities are not 
as satisfactory as formerly. 

“(8) Several representative 
indicated a belief that the law 
soon be repealed. 

“(9) Hardware dealers and electrical 
dealers claimed that the law was very 
satisfactory and had resulted in in- 
creases in their sales. 

“(10) The secretary of the Oklahoma 
Retail Hardware Association reported 
that the hardware stores’ sales of elec- 
trical appliances had increased and that 
he had increased his association mem- 
bership by 26. 

“(11) The feeling was widespread that 
the gas companies were the worst of- 
| fenders and that electrical utility com- 
panies had maintained, before the law, 
satisfactory merchandising policies. 

“(12) In certain sections of Kansas, 
there was active feeling in favor of 
public ownership and the idea was ex- 
| pressed that the new law was but a step 
in this direction. Outside organizers 
have been actively at work in both 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 

“(13) In Oklahoma the utilities are do- 
ing everything possible to assist the 
dealers in cultivating this market. 

“Despite the unsatisfactory aspects of 
legislation,” he continued, “nearly half 
of the states in the Union are experi- 
encing activities designed toward anti- 
utility merchandising legislation. In the 
meantime the consumer pays. 


dealers 
would 


sell power, their service. To do this it 
is necessary that they create needs for 
their service. It can be demonstrated 
with accuracy that many uses of elec- 
trical appliances tend to increase the 
load and, hence, the demand for power 
with the result that through the sale of 
electrical appliances, the sale of power 
increases and consumers are benefited 
through the lowering of rates. 

“Merchants, on the other hand, have 
facilities for distribution. They should 
be specialists in the interpretation of 
customers demand for merchandise. It 
is their economic function to carry 
stocks of goods which are demanded by 
customers or which are adapted to 
satisfy needs and desires of customers. 
Hence, both retailers and utilities have 
an obligation to consumers and in the 
case of electrical appliances, it becomes 
a dual obligation, a cooperative obliga- 
tion. 

“Both are obligated to serve the mar- 
ket. The utilities’ interest in selling 
power dictates that they must sponsor 


the merchandising of appliances de- 
signed to increase the use of power. 
“Whether their sponsorship means 


that they will merchandise all electrical 
appliances or whether it means that 
they will assist merchants in selling ap- 
pliances depends upon the local situa- 


tion. In either event they are both 
obligated to see that consumers have 
appliances. 

“Any platform of cooperation which 


demands a statement of fair merchan- 
dising must include: 

“(1)A code of practice should be de- 
veloped which would provide retailer 
utility competition along accepted mer- 
chandising practices. For example, 
segregation of accounts on the 
utilities should be based on an account- 
ing classification which would render 
the merchandising operations of utilities 
comparable to the operations of retail 
No appliances or merchandise not 
directly related to the use of electricity 


ers 


should be sold by electric utilities 
“(2) The details of cooperation and 
fair merchandising must include state- 


ments dealing with premiums, trade-ins 


and deferred payments 

“(3) Interests and functions of all 
elements of the distribution process 
must be weighed. It is not fair to as- 


sume that this problem is primarily one 
for the merchants or the. utility. More 
accurately, it encompasses the interests 
of manufacturers, all types of dealers 
and consumers 

“(4) The various retail functions and 
services must be realigned and read- 
justed in a manner which will insure 
the active merchandising of electrical 
merchandise. These dealers must be 
prepared to take advantage of this 
market. 

“(5) An appreciation of the true na- 
ture of the demand for appliances. The 
fact that appliances when first intro- 
duced require intensive promotion, pio- 
neer merchandising, some specialty sell 
ing, consumer financing and, in short, 
a different type of merchandising than 
that practiced in most stores. 

“(6) It must be recognized that we are 
dealing with commodities related to the 
service of electricity requiring, in many 
cases, installation and servicing of a 
technical nature. 

“As electrical appliance merchandis- 
ers, we have perhaps been unwilling to 
experiment with cooperation With 
engineer-like accuracy, we point to the 


| Placement 


“In the case before us we have an 
economic basis for cooperation. In the | 
first place, the utilities are anxious to 


lines or gas-main extensions 


THE CONDENSER 


PAYMENT IN ADVANCE is required 
for advertising in this column. The 
following rates apply: 

POSITIONS WANTED—Fifty words 
or less, one insertion $2.00, additional 
words four cents each. Three jinger- 
tions $5.00, additional words ten cents 
each. ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
—Fifty words or less, one insertion 
$3.00, additional words six cents each. 
Three insertions $8.00, additional words 
sixteen cents each. 

REPLIES to advertisements with box 
numbers should be addressed to the 
box number in care of Electric Refrig- 
eration News, 550 Maccabees Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANT PUBLICITY? What it takes to get 
it, I've got! Behind me: Eleven years’ ex 
perience in newspaper, electric refrigeration. 
radio fields that's hard to beat! Ahead of 
me: A connection with a manufacturer 
wanting effectively to tell the world about 
his products. Are you that manufacturer? 
Box 472. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
WANTED: Experienced refrigeration sales- 
men able to figure proper job requirements, 
close sales, manage crew of men. State ful! 


experience and references. Box 471. 
MISCELLANEOUS | p 
MANUFACTURER of small high-speed air- 
cooled engines with good equipment, mod 
ern grey iron foundry and machine shop 


would like to figure with manufacturers or 
assemblers of refrigerating units on build- 
ing compressor units for refrigerators 
Labor market and location in the Midwest 
is such that low cost is assured. Produc- 
tion facilities for several thousand units 
monthly. Address Box 473. 
Trained Men Available 

When m 


need of practical, trained shop mechanies, 


service men, patronize this FREE 


Bureau We 


installation or 


have 


competent, trained 
graduates available in every locality, to meet your 
requirements. With or without experience. No charze 


to the men or to you. Write, phone or wire. 


Utilities Engineering Institute 
Placement Division 


Dept. 462 04 No. Wells St., Chicago 


advances made in the field of production 
and 


lament the many problems con- 
fronting distribution. 
“The discoveries in production, the 


triumphs in inventions proclaimed the 
value of the process of trial and error. 

“In large measures these advances 
have been due to experimentation. It 
has been asserted that present difficul- 
ties in electrical appliance merchandis- 
ing are due to limitations imposed by 
business men upon competitive coopera- 
tion. 

“The foregoing facts emphasize that 
we are merchandising by candle light in 
an electrically lighted age,” Mr. Dam- 
eron concluded. “We neglect public in- 
terest at a time when public interest is 
paramount. There is lack of market 
coordination at a time when coordina- 
tion would result in merchandising 
profits and consumer satisfaction. Elec- 
trical appliances are sold piece-meal and 
as specials at a time when continuous 
promotion is necessary. 

“A failure to merchandise appliances 
on a specialty basis has brought with it 
no end of merchandising ineffectiveness 
and competitive misunderstanding. And 
still the consumer pays. There has been 
a failure to assert the individualism of 
the candle-lighted era at a time when 
the electrically lighted vision of cooper- 
ation is necessary.” 


CONNECTICUT GROUP TO 
STUDY APPLIANCE SALES 


part of | 


(Concluded from Page 1, Column 5) 


Association, adapted to Connecticut con- 


ditions. Fair and open competition is 
the basis of the proposed code, which 
includes among its provisions the fol- 
lowing 

“No appliance or merchandise not di 


rectly related to the use of gas or 
tricity should be sold by gas 
utilities. 

“Coordinated advertising of approved 


elec 


or electric 


appliances should be developed by gas 
and electric companies and local deal 
ers; the gas or electric company should 


give all reasonable assistance possible to 
the dealer in advertising, displays and 
sales assistance 

“The utility company should not con- 
tract for the exclusive sale of any ap 
pliance 

“Utility companies are opposed to the 
granting of employe discounts on appli 
anyone other than who 
are bona fide employes, and should do 


ances to those 


all in their power to prevent abuses of 
this privilege 

“Utility companies desire that quali 
fied dealers should have the same op 
portunity as their own salesmen to sell 


appliances to prospective users of gas 
or electricity on proposed or authorized 
Utility com 
panies should this informatior 
available to that they may 
have knowledge of it at the same time 
as the utility company’s salesmen.” 
Both dealers and utilities, under the 
code, would agree that all gas appliance 
oftered for should bear the seal 


make 
dealers so 


sale 


of approval of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation testing laboratory 
electric appliances should be 
appliances.” 


and that all 
“standard 
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Small Refrigeration Attendance at N. E. L. A. 


Three General Electric refrigeration executives—Walter Three executives of range manufacturers take a walk together. 
Daily, sales promotion and advertising director, Edwina Left to right, A. H. Lindemann of Lindemann and Hoverson, Mil- 
Nolan, home service director, and H. H. Bosworth, central waukee; R. B. Marshall, Electrochef vice president and general 
stations division manager—take a stroll on the boardwalk. manager, and Gerald Hulett, sales promotion manager, Electrochef. 


Refrigeration equipment was absent from the exhibition floor at the N.E.L.A. convention this year. 


Jim Davidson, Jr., son of Electric 
Refrigeration Bureau’s chairman, 
and D. C. Shively, Bureau field 
manager, on the boardwalk. 


=: 


‘This Is Lopez Speaking’ 


* J. A. Borland, Frigidaire public utilities division, R. F. 
Trant, distributor at Norfolk, W. Va., and J. H. Knight, 
another Frigidaire utilities representative, stroll from their 

hotel headquarters to the convention hall. 


The Electric Refrigeration Bureau’s cooperative exhibit of its work was at the end of the hall. 


Vincent Lopez, internationally famous syncopating pianist and orchestra leader, and his 20-piece orchestra, added to 


the convention program with their nightly playing for the dances sponsored by N.E.L.A. in the Auditorium. 


Dr. G. W. Allison, field manager 

of the Bureau, and Rod Peters, 

Servel assistant sales manager, 
stroll down the boardwalk. 
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THREE DOLLARS PER YEAR 


PORCELAIN USES 
IN ARCHITECTURE, 
HOME DISCUSSED 


Speakers Elaborate On 
Potentialities of 


New Fields 


CLEVELAN D—Uses of porcelain 
enamel in architecture and in the 
household were the key subjects of the 
second annual meeting of the Porcelain 
Enamel Institute, which closed here re- 
cently. 

Charles Bacon Rowley, Cleveland 
architect and engineer; William Hogen- 
son, president of the Chicago Vitreous 
Enamel Product Co., and R. Guy Cowan, 
color expert, all spoke on the poten- 
tialities of porcelain as a factor in 
architectural design. A talk on the uses 
of porcelain enamel in the home was 
given by Bennett Chapple, vice presi- 
dent, American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
ton, Ohio. 

Officers of the institute elected for the 
coming year were: Rudolf W. Staud, 
sales promotion manager, Benjamin 
Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago, president; 
Bennett Chapple, and W. Russell Greer, 


vice president Porcelain Enamel & 
Mfg. Co., vice presidents; William 
Hogenson, treasurer; and George P. 


MacKnight, publicity director of the in- 
stitute, secretary. 

R. A. Weaver, president of the Ferro. 
Enamel Corp., Cleveland, is retiring 
president. 

The executive committee will consist 
of the officers and R. D. Landrum, 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Cleveland; 
Louis Ingram, Ingram-Richardson Mfg. 
Co., Beaver Falls, Pa.; Earle S. Smith, 
Toledo Porcelain Enamel Products Co.; 
and Mr. Weaver. 

Tracing briefly the history of archi- 
tecture, particularly with reference to 
differences in building requirements at 
various periods, Mr. Rowley cited the 
use of steel in eliminating the necessity 
of heavy masonry, and the need for 
economy in order to get a return on 
investment, as leading factors influenc- 
ing architecture in America today. 
Protection from fire and minimum up- 
keep expense were also named as prob- 
lems to be solved by building owners. 

Porcelain, he believes, satisfies these 
various requirements, as it permits the 
use of steel by protecting it from cor- 
rosion and the elements, and also af- 
fords a selection and variety of colors 
and textures. 

As to copying natural materials such 


(Concluded on Page 8, Column 4) 


NEW 3.5-FT. CROSLEY BOX 
TO SELL AT $89.50 F. 0. B. 


CINCINNATI—A new electric refrig- 
erator with net capacity 3.5 cu. ft. to 
sell for $89.50, f. o. b. factory, has been 
announced by Powel Crosley, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Crosley Radio Corp. 

The new model is the third being 
marketed by Crosley, the others being a 
4.5-cu. ft. model at $99.50 f. o. b. Cin- 
cinnati, and a 5.5-cu. ft. net capacity 
unit, at $139.50 f. o. b. factory. 

Exterior dimensions of the Crosley 
model, which is known as the C-35, are: 
52 in. high, 24% in. wide, 20 in. deep. 

It is furnished with 2% and 3 in. of 
insulation, broom-high legs, white porce- 
lain interior, and lacquer-on-steel ex- 
terior. A temperature control, two ice 
trays making 42 cubes in all, 7 sq. ft. 
of shelf area, flat bar-type shelves, are 
other features. 

Mr. Crosley stated that this is not a 
midget or apartment-size electric refrig- 
erator, but was supposed “to meet the 


complete requirements of the average | 


family.” 


Dansine Joins Staff of 
McCormick Co. 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa.—N. M. Dun- 
ning, formerly sales manager of the 
New York branch of Kooler Aire Co., is 
now connected with J. H. McCormick 


& Co., manufacturer of air conditioning | 


equipment and gas and oil-fired steam 
boilers, as sales engineer. 

Mr. Dunning has headquarters at the 
general sales office of the firm, 703 
Chrysler Bldg. 


Bristol Co. Exhibits 
‘Humidigraph’ 
At N.E.L.A. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Publicly dis- 
played for the first time since its design 
was a new “Humidigraph” in the booth 
of the Bristol Co. at the N.E.L.A. con- 
vention here last week. 

The new instrument is a direct read- 
ing portable recorder of relative hu- 
midities, built in a round case with an 
overall diameter of 6 in. The indicating 
pen records relative humidities from 10 
to 90 per cent on a 4-in. chart which 
revolves once in 72 hours. 

The operating mechanism is a hygro- 
scopic cellulose element, spiral in shape, 
and supported by a moisture-resisting 
metal screen. A feature of the instru- 
ment, according to its designers, is the 
fact that it will record humidities at 
temperatures below freezing. 

The clock mechanism is the same as 
that used in temperature recorders and 
other Bristol instruments. 

The dial in the instrument on Mon- 
day, June 6, showed that a relative 
humidity of 80 per cent prevailed until 
about 10 a. m. when the air conditioning 
system was started up in Atlantic City’s 
Municipal Auditorium where the N.E.L. 
A. exhibits were shown. By noon, the 
instrument showed a gradual decrease 
in the relative humidity to about 67 per 
cent. The temperature outside ranged 
up to 90° F. 

Another new instrument in the Bristol 
booth was a portable combination re- 
corder of both temperatures and rela- 
tive humidities on the same dial. Some- 
what larger than the Humidigraph, this 
instrument can be provided for either 
daily or weekly revolution of the dial, 
with temperatures recorded in red ink 
in a range from 0 to 100° F., and rela- 
tive humidities from 0 to 100 per cent 
a by a separate pen-arm in green 
ink. 

Among the other equipment displayed 
in the Bristol booth was a combination 


(Concluded on Page 8, Column 1) 


WAGNER ANNOUNCES 
2 CAPACITOR MOTORS 


ST. LOUIS—New  condenser-start, 
condenser-run, split-phase motors for re- 
frigeration duty have recently been in- 
troduced by the Wagner Electric Corp. 
here. 

Designed both to start and run as 
two-phase condenser motors, they have 
a centrifugal switch and an auto trans- 
former for varying the condenser ca- 
pacity as the motor gains speed. 

Type RZH has a rigid mounting 
base, while the RZHR models are rub- 
ber mounted. Both have a steel box 
atop the motor frame to hold the con- 
denser and auto transformer. 

The new motors are built with a main 
winding and an auxiliary winding in 
the stator, spaced 90° apart electrically. 
The rotor is of squirrel-cage construc- 


lined. 

During starting, the main winding is 
across the line, one side of the auxili- 
ary winding is connected to one side of 
the line, and the other side feeds the 
switch and the auxiliary winding. 
of full-load speed, the switch 
to the running tap of the transformer, 
reducing the voltage impressed on the 
condenser and decreasing its capacity 
effect for running. 


Luxor Concern Enters 
. Refrigeration Field 


NEW YORK CITY—The Luxor Elec- 
tric Refrigerating Co. has entered the 
field of refrigeration and air condition- 
ing, according to announcement by Ruth 
| Weiss, secretary of the firm. 

Show rooms and offices of the concern 
are in the Bowery Savings Bank Blidg., 
110 E. 42nd St., here. Air conditioning 
and ventilating systems, domestic and 


among the products of the company. 


USES OF MONEL METAL 
SHOWN IN EXHIBIT 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—The use of 
Monel Metal 
sinks, washing machines, and electric 
ranges was demonstrated in the exhibit 
of the International Nickel Co. here 
last week during the N.E.L.A. conven- 


| tion. 


tion. Bearings are steel-backed babbitt- | 


When the motor reaches 75 per cent | 
throws | 
over connecting the auxiliary winding | 


commercial refrigerating machines, are | 


| 


in electric dishwashers, | 


RESEARCH ‘WHITE 
HOPE’ OF POWER 
FIRMS—KINTNER 


Westinghouse Official 
Urges Continued 
Development 


ATLANTIC CITY—Characterizing re- 
search as the “White Hope” of the elec- 
trical industry, S. M. Kintner, vice presi- 
dent in charge of engineering, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., cautioned 
N.E.L.A. convention delegates here last 
week against curtailing expenditures for 
research. 


“In a word, I would caution against 
the all-to-prevalent opinion that the 
world is finished, that further improve- 
ments will be minor in character, and 
therefore, no great risk is incurred in 
holding back and waiting for someone 
else to make them,” he said. 


“There is too much expression of the 
thought, doubtless prompted by fear, 
that we have gone too far in our use of 
machinery and attribute our present eco- 
nomic illness to the cause. 

“One might be inclined to give such 
warnings more serious consideration 
were it not for the fact that practically 
every economic disturbance during the 
past several centuries has produced sim- 
ilar warnings. There are many articles, 
just as now, which record opinions that 
we have had our best days—that never 
again will we have such business activi- 
ty and profits,” Mr. Kintner declared. 


He maintains that the development of 
the sciences and their applications in 
engineering are not complete. 


“While perhaps there are few who, if 
asked that direct question, would admit 
that they believed such developments 
were complete, there are too many in re- 
sponsible charge of large industries who 
will proceed as though they did. They 
lack the courage of their expressed con- 
victions and so, in trying to proceed 
cautiously, will err in not keeping up 
with the times,” he averred. 


“Here again history records some 
rather striking instances of lack of 
vision. Some of these records are from 


sources where one would least expect 


such an opinion. 

“Kakule (the great chemist, on whose 
conception of the ‘benzine ring’ rests 
most of the dye industry) in the early 
’70’s told his class at Bonn, that chem- 

(Concluded on Page 2, Column 1) 


REFRIGERATOR MADE IN 
ITALY EXHIBITED AT FAIR 


MILAN, Italy—An Italian-made elec- 
| tric refrigerator for household use was 
| exhibited for the first time at the Milan 
;Sample Fair, by the Societa Vendita 
| Apparecchi OSVA of Via Manzoni 44, 
|Milan, according to A. A. Osborne, 
| American trade commissioner there. 
The exhibiting firm is the selling 
agency for the manufacturer, Officine di 
Sesto San Giovanni & £Valdecchi 
|Abramo of Via Ariberto 13, Milan. The 
manufacturing plant is at Sesto Gio- 
|} vanni, a few miles north of Milan. 
| Price of the box was given at 3,600 
| lire, or about $189. Outside dimensions 
| were given as 150x60x50 centimeters, or 
|57%4x23x19 in. The capacity of the food 


: | chamber was noted at 150 liters, or 9,154 


}cu. in. 
The finish both inside and out is por- 
|celain. The machine is driven by a 1/6 
‘hp. induction-repulsion motor. 
Although the capacity was char- 
|acterized by Mr. Osborne as rather 
small, he said that it should be remem- 
| bered that the supply of perishable food 
consumed by an Italian family is usually 
bought each day in its entirety, and 
very little is left over to be kept until 
the following day. 


Premios & nieve Field 


Of Air Conditioning 


DOWAGIAC, Mich.— The Premier 
Warm Air Heater Co. has announced its 
entry into the air conditioning field with 
a new “Weatherator,” air washing and 
air conditioning unit which serves as 


|an air cooler during summer months. 


y ie 


Engineers Discuss Ejector 
Refrigeration Systems 
For Air Conditioning 


BOSTON—Members of the American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers who traveled to Boston for the annual spring convention 


Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 


of last week were treated to an 


all-day boat trip to the outermost tip of Cape Cod, with technical 
sessions of the day held aboard ship on the morning trip down the 


bay. Headquarters for the 


Detroit Lubricator 
Announces New 


673 Valve 


DETROIT—Engineers of the Detroit 
Lubricator Co. have just announced the 
development of a new 673 Genuine De- 
troit thermostatic expansion valve, “her- 
metically sealed” and embodying the 
same yoke type of construction as is 
used in the new 672 automatic expansion 
valve. 

I. J. Knudson, refrigeration sales man- 
ager for the company, expects the new 
673 valve eventually to replace the 
model 671 thermostatic valve, just as 
the 672 has now practically superceded 
the 670 automatic expansion valve. 

The new 673 has a maximum capacity 
of four tons of refrigeration per day 
with methyl chloride on room cooler 
equipment, and relative capacity on 
other types of service, according to D. 
D. Weil, engineer. It may be used with 
any refrigerant not corrosive to brass, 
and is adaptable to any refrigerating 
system operating between a 25-in. vac- 

(Concluded on Page 2, Column 5) 


E. T. L. DEMONSTRATES 
CORD TESTING DEVICE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Electrical 
Testing Laboratories demonstrated sev- 
eral of its new devices for testing appli- 
ance cords in its exhibit last week dur- 
ing the N.E.L.A. convention. 

One was a rotary flexing machine for 
testing heater cords by twisting four 
flat-iron cords until their rupture was 
indicated by a red light going out. 

Another was a new cord-bending ma- 
chine which bends appliance cords back 
and forth through a 90° angle at the 
rate of 560 bends per minute until an 
indicator lamp indicated failure. A re- 
corder indicated the number of bends 
which were possible before failure. 

A cord crumpling machine alternately 
crumpled and stretched a piece of appli- 
ance cord at the rate of 36 cycles per 
minute until the darkening of a small 
neon lamp indicated a failure of the 
cord circuit, or a red lamp showed that 


the cord was grounding on the brass | 


sides of the crumpling channel. 

In one corner of the E.T.L. exhibit 
were two washing machines of the 
same make, one equipped with a split- 
phase motor, the other with a reactor 


convention were maintained at the 
———© Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


with delegates staying at the M.I.T. 
dormitories, the Copley-Plaza Hotel, and 
the Hotel Statler. 

Discussions of ejector systems of re- 
frigeration for air conditioning attracted 
much interest because of their safety 
features. 

Total attendance at meetings exceeded 
200, according to D. L. Fiske, secretary 
of the society, which is more than 
registered for the Kansas City meeting 
of a year ago. Most of the delegates 
were from the eastern cities, few be- 
ing registered from the household re- 
frigeration centers of Detroit, Dayton, 
Cleveland, or Chicago. 

Entertainment and local arrange- 
ments were directed by E. R. Ryan, 
chairman of the Boston committee, 
supported by A. J. Ferretti, R. U. Fittz, 
A. E. Murphy, and P. M. Kingsley, all 
of Boston. 

The meeting convened Thursday 
morning, June 9, for the first technical 
session. D. K. Dean, Foster-Wheeler Co., 
spoke first on “The Steam Ejector for 
Industrial Refrigerating Capacities” 
(page 4); followed by L. F. Whitney, 
Comstock & Westcott, who spoke on 
“The Mercury Ejector Refrigerator” 
(page 4). 


Convention reports prepared by 
John T. Schaefer, Engineering Edi- 
tor, are published in this issue. 
Page numbers are given after each 
title. 


Next on the Thursday morning pro- 
gram was R. W. Waterfill, Carrier Engi- 
neering Corp., who spoke on “The 
Steam Ejector for Air Conditioning 
Passenger Cars” (page 4), followed by 
H. C. Guild, Byers Pipe Co., who treated 
“Design of Evaporator Piping” (page 
3). 

Adjourning the first session soon after 
noon, the delegates crossed the campus 
to Walker Memorial Hall for luncheon, 
and to be welcomed by President 
Thompson of M.I.T.; Dr. F. G. Keyes of 
M.I.T., and Glenn Muffly, president of 


the society. 

In the afternoon, inspection trips 
were made to the Commonwealth Fish 
Pier, the Turner Centre Ice Cream Co., 
jand the M.I.T. refrigeration and spec- 
|troscopic laboratories (in which tem- 
| peratures are maintained by refrigera- 


| tion to fractions of a degree). 
| That night conventioneers dined and 


A 
Ws 


(Concluded on Page Column 4) 


ST. LOUIS FIRM DESIGNS 
ROOM COOLER USING ICE 


motor, and a test board connected up to | 


show comparative starting 
voltage drops, and light circuit dimming 
(Concluded on Page 2, Column 5) 


Despatch Oven Names 
New York Agent 


MINNEAPOLIS—Earl H. Seelbach, 
381 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, has been 
appointed district engineer for the De- 
spatch Oven Co. in western New York. 

Mr. Seelbach will have charge of the 
engineering and sales of Despatch in- 
dustrial ovens, including paint straining 
and finish conditioning equipment, and 
heat treating ovens. 


SWARTZBAUGH CONDITIONER 
SHOWN AT NELLA. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—The lone ex- 
hibit of air conditioning equipment at 
the N.E.L.A. exhibit here last week was 
that of the Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co., 
Toledo, which showed its new “Kleanz- 


air” appliance which washes and parti- | 


ally cools air in a room by blowing it 
through a spray of water. 


currents, | 


ST. LOUIS—‘“Kool-A-Room,” a _ port- 

able dehumidifier and cooler, has been 
|put on the market by the Standard En- 
| gineering Works, manufacturer of the 
| Moto-Heat Oil Burner. 
The unit, which is octagonal in shape, 
| stands about 5 ft. high, and has a di- 
|ameter of 28 in. It is operated by plac- 
| ing from 150 to 300 lbs. of ice in a re- 
|ceptacle and plugging into an electric 
outlet. A small fan circulates the air 
over the ice. 

Air entering the unit at the bottom is 
filtered before it cooled, and dis- 
charged through a grille at the top of 
each side. Each cooler has a jacket of 
lacquered steel, and the unit is mounted 
;on casters, 


Rente Made Sales Agent 
For Penn Switch 


IS 


BUFFALO-—-Sidney Rente, 422 Sidway 
Building, 775 Main St., Buffalo, for- 
merly Penn distributor, has been ap- 
pointed exclusive sales representative 


for the complete line of Penn electric 
switches for the western half of New 
|York and the northern counties of 


| western Pennsylvania 
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- Kintner Characterizes Research as 


‘White Hope’ of Industry 


(Concluded from Page 1, Column 3) 
istry had reached its limit, the dead 
center, with no prospect then visible of 
new advances. This was shortly dis- 
proved by one of his own pupils, Vant 
Hoff, who by development of space ar- 
rangement and_ structural formulas, 
gave a new field to the organic chemist,” 
Mr. Kintner recalled, and cited other 
instances of similar character in the 
fields of physics, aviation, etc. 

“The question that is now faced by 
the management of many businesses is 
that of determining the sufficiency of 
their facilities to cope with, not only 
the present market conditions, but 
those that are to come. 

“Unless one has studied the rates of 
development and, consequently, the rates 
of obsolescence, he seldom realizes how 
relentless is the march of progress. A 
plant that may be ‘modern’ to the last 
degree today, may be quite out of date 
in comparatively short time. 


No Stocks to Depreciate 


“This, fortunately for you, is not so 
common an experience in the Central 
Station Industry—-where your stocks of 
manufactured articles do not depreciate 

because you have no stocks and the 
style of your product—kilowatt hours 
does not change. 

“While the style of the product may 
not change greatly, the practice of the 
art does. It, therefore, behooves all 
managements to keep themselves keen- 
ly alive to the necessity of meeting 
changes. Of all competition there is 
none quite so serious or ruthless as that 
which replaces.” 

It seems odd that so many industries 


in the past have been blind to the possi- 


IN KEROTEST 


just coming into existence, but in which 
latter the results were secured by other 
means, Mr. Kintner continued. Almost 
invariably the industry most directly 
concerned has attempted to ignore the 
newcomer; then as it grew stronger, 
has resorted to efforts to kill it off, only 
in the end to make peace on the best 
terms possible. 

“It seems strange that the old horse- 
car operators—with few exceptions— 
played little or no part in developing the 
electric railways. Equally true is it that 
the old gas companies treated the new 
electric lighting industry in a very shab- 
by manner. The telegraph companies 
didn’t see any merit in the telephone 
business nor did the latter see any in 
the radio. 


Disregarded Competition 


“The railroads have not devoted the 
attention they should to the automobile, 
truck, bus and airplane competition. 
This seems to be characteristic of hu- 
man nature—first, to attempt to dis- 
credit, then to attempt to destroy and, 
lastly, to come to a realization that this 
competition is with us and must be 
reckoned with in the final order of 
things,” he stated. 

“The question naturally presents it- 
self and I might as well ask it here: Is 
the central station industry keenly alive 
to the effect of Diesel engine power de- 
velopment? If so, are they following it 
for purposes of utilizing such advan- 
tages as it may be found to possess, or 
solely to learn of its shortcomings to 
bolster up their faith and hopes in their 
existing methods?” he asked. 

“Possibly we may pass through an iso- 
lated operation with Diesels. This, in 
turn, may give way to some form of 


gas turbine, etc. That alone would not 


require such an elaborate study, if the 
electrical parts of the system could be 
transplanted from the present. 

“Unfortunately, or fortunately, depend- 
ing upon how such developments are 
viewed, this cannot be done because a 
whole new art in vacuum devices is to 
be reckoned with. No longer is it neces- 
sary to have rotating machinery to ef- 
fect conversions from alternating to di- 
rect current or vice versa. 

“Currents can be varied over wide 
ranges, even to actual extinction with- 
out any moving parts. The number of 
phases and their frequencies can be 
changed at will. Here in these devices, 
as they are developed to larger sizes, 
we can look for our apparatus that will 
displace much of the present. 


Numerous Laboratory Developments 


“Instrumentalities that have already 
exhibited an almost limitless number of 
possibilities in the laboratories and that 
have made possible, as yet in a small 
way, all kinds of operations of conver- 
sions in voltages, phases, frequencies, 
rectification, circuit interruption, oscil- 
lation generations over wide ranges, and 
relay actions of a variety of kinds are 
not to be considered too lightly as the 
beginning of a new period in central 
station operation. 

“With such wonderful possibilities 
ahead, it behooves all of us to keep up 
an intensive program of research and 
development, in order that a full realiza- 
tion of these possibilities may be had. 
If the industry is to maintain its rate 
of development of the past few years, 
it will be necessary to carry on this 
work aggressively. This can best be 
done in three groups of workers 
the research studies of the manufactur- 
ers; (2) the cooperative activity of the 
manufacturers’ engineers and those of 
the central station industry; and (3) 
the developments that must be made by 
the industry engineers alone. All three 
groups are necessary—the failure of any 
one greatly retards the other two,” he 
said in conclusion. 


Can You Get This Metal 
to Metal Back Seat... 
The Exclusive Feature that 
Insures Against Leakage 


Note that bevelled back seat design of the Kerotest 
Type 416—3-way Packed Manifold Valve and you 
will appreciate why this valve enjoys such a wide 
demand among refrigerating engineers. Every single 
one of these valves is pressure tested in gasoline 
before being packed. 


And that isn’t all! Notice the removable top nut 
making packing replacement a simple operation . . . 
how the stem acts independently of the bushing thus 
closing off the pressure on the THREADED STEM 
AND NOT on the soldered joint alone. 


Moreover, the packing pressure is always at right 
angles, not downward . . . always pressed toward the 
. reasons why you can profitably standardize 
on Kerotest for your refrigerator Valves. 


stem .. 


Write for descriptive catalogue. 
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New Thermostatic Valve 


Y 
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An exterior view of Detroit Lubricator’s new type 673 thermostatic 
valve appears in the upper view. Component parts are shown in the lower 
diagram. Letters and their indicated parts follow: A, adjusting screw; 
B, moisture-tight packing around adjusting screw; C, packing nut; D, 
thermostatic power element; E, flexible capillary tube; F, moisture-tight 
joint; G, bakelite extension; H, bellows seal; J, moisture-tight joint; K, 
thermostatic bulb; L, strainer screen; M, copper gasket; N, inlet connec- 
tion for %-in. copper tube; O, needle swivel; P, solder-sealed plug; Q, 
stainless steel needle; R, stainless steel seat; S, outlet connection, and 
T, bakelite push-rod. 
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Engi Spend DETROIT LUBRICATOR 

(Concluded from Page 1, Column 5) (Concluded from Page 1, Column 4) 
| danced in the roof garden atop the _— and a 50-lb. pressure. Adjustment 
Westminster Hotel. An impending | '8 made by means of an external nut. 
| shower threatened, but failed to dampen| It is furnished with any of three dif- 
the high spirits of the evening. ferent sizes of seat orifices: .079, .125, 
dawned bright and and .157 in., according to requirements 


Friday morning 
sunny for the boat trip aboard the good 
ship Dorothy Bradford which shoved 
off from Boston’s Long Wharf about 
10 o’clock. 
delegation, in sight of Bunker 
Boston’s fish piers, Gallup’s Island, Fort 
Warren, and numerous lighthouses. 

Soon after leaving the harbor, A. R. 
Stevenson, Jr., the society’s vice presi- 


dent and chairman of the morning ses- 


ship, 
| docked at Provincetown, where 


|The Control 


sion, called the meeting to order in the 
main saloon to hear the _ following 
speakers: 

W. J. King, General Electric Co., “A 
Review of Heat Transmission Develop- 
ments” (page 3); A. A. Berestneff, “The 
Mechanism of Moisture Absorption in 
Insulation” (page 4); and O. W. Arm- 
spach, Carrier Engineering Corp., “Cli- 
mate in the United States” (page 4). 

A buffet luncheon, served aboard 
was finished just as the 
accord- 
ing to claims of its inhabitants—the 
Pilgrims are first supposed to 
landed before settling on the less rocky 
shores of Plymouth, across the bay. : 

The crowd was more or less dismissed 
for the afternoon, to loaf on _ the 
beaches; tramp through the sand dunes; 
visit the art colony; inspect fish freez- 
ing plants and ancient fishing wharves, 
etc. An automobile trip around the 
peninsula revealed the remains of an 
ill-fated rum runner—wrecked, para- 
doxically, in the sands at the foot of 
a revenue station. 

A shore dinner, served by 
vincetown Inn that evening, climaxed 
the day on the Cape, and the group 
boarded the Dorothy Bradford for the 
moonlight sail back to Boston. Dancing 
to the Harvard Gold Coast orchestra, 
Russian songs by Mr. Berestneff, and 
wrestling matches refereed by the ver- 
satile Mr. Ryan, provided entertainment 
on the return trip. 

Saturday morning’s session was held 


the Pro- 


back at M.I.T., with A. W. Oakley, vice 


president of the society, presiding. 
Speakers and their subjects follow: 
Harry Sloan, Vilter Mfg. Co., “Low 


Temperatures and the Rotary Compres- 
sor” (page 5); B. L. Newkirk, General 
Electric Co., “A Review of Lubrication 
Technic” (page 5); J. G. Bergdoll and 
A. W. Ruff, York Ice Machinery Corp., 
of Solid Carbon Dioxide 
Refrigeration” (page 5); and J. L. Gib- 
son, Frigidaire Corp. (paper read by 
Mr. Ryan), 
imeter for Measuring 
Small Refrigerating Machines” (page 8). 

The next regular meeting of the so- 


ciety will probably be held this Decem- 


ber in New York, while it is expected 


that next year’s spring meeting will be 
| held in Chicago during the Century of 
| Progress. 


Down the harbor sailed the | 
Hill, | 


boat | 


have | 


“A Direct Expansion Calor- 
Capacities of 


|of refrigerator manufacturers. Outlet 
| connections are \x- or \4-in. female pipe 
|threads or a *-in. male pipe thread, 

%- or %-in. S.A.E. and two different 
flange connections, while the standard 
inlet connection is furnished with a flare 
nut for 4- or %-in. copper tubing. 

As in the old thermostatic valve, the 
power element of the new 673 is remov- 
able for conversion from automatic to 
|thermostatic operation, Mr. Knudson 
points out. 

The new valve has only three moving 
parts: the bellows of the power ele- 
| ment, the bakelite push-rod which trans- 
|}mits movement to the expansion valve 
| mechanism, and the expansion valve 
|}mechanism. All parts move in unison, 
| the designers explain. 

To increase the heat insulation be- 
tween the thermostatic power element 
and the expansion valve proper, a long- 
|er bakelite push-rod is used in the new 
valve. All joints are gasketed with a 
rubber composition fabric, and no 
springs are exposed to the refrigerant 

A floating needle in the 672 and 673 
valves makes them as close to self-clean- 
ing as is possible, Detroit Lubricator 
engineers claim, and reduces side-thrust 


Many engineers on multiple and com 
mercial installations prefer thermostatic 
to automatic valves because of their in 
creased efficiency due to the fact that 
thermostatic valves can be adjusted to 
operate at the highest back pressure, 
while automatic valves function contin- 
ually on a pre-determined back pres- 
sure, Mr. Knudson said. 

Thermostatic valves are widely used 
on multiple systems because the various 
evaporators can be run at different tem 
peratures if that is desired, he ex 
plained. 


E. T. L. EXHIBIT DISPLAYS 
CORD TESTING MACHINES 


(Concluded from Page 1, Column 4) 


when either of the 
started. 

The E.T.L. booth was attended at vari 
ous times during the week by P. 5S 
Millar, president; N. D. MacDonald, as 
sistant to the president; Gordon Thomp 
son, assistant chief engineer; C. H. Roe 
commercial engineer; Charles Kenny 
promotion department; Arthur Lipman, 
promotion department; J. F. Peters, ap- 
pliance testing department; Herman 
Koenig, in charge of the electrical engi- 
neering department; and Malcolm 
Farmer, vice president in charge of 
engineering, all from the main office in 
New York City. 
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GUILD SPEAKS ABOUT 
EVAPORATOR DESIGN 


BOSTON—For efficiency, ease of con- 
trol, and stability of operation, direct 
evaporative coils should be designed so 
that when operating at maximum ¢ca- 
pacities, the boiling liquid will not prime 
or carry over, H. C. Guild, Byers Pipe 
Co., New York City, maintained in a 
talk before the spring meeting of the 
American Society of Refrigerating Engi- 
neers here last week. 

Mr. Guild preceded this statement 
with a somewhat lengthy discussion of 
direct expansion and indirect systems 
using brine, in which he opined that for 
most purposes the direct method of 
evaporation is preferable. 

A direct expansion coil must also be 
designed so thai it will operate partially 
full of liquid, or full, without entrain- 
ment or slugging, he pointed out. 

“Slugging is occasioned by accumu- 
lated gas being restricted in its pass- 
age to a header by some solid liquid, the 
static pressure of which is built up in 
the gas pocket to overbalance the 
static weight of the restricting liquid. 
As soon as this weight is overbalanced, 
the entire mass of liquid ahead of the 
gas is thrown out in more or less solid 
mass into the header or suction line. 

“The remedy for slugging is preven- 
tion of a gas trap,” he said, 


gas passage to the header.” 
The condition may also be caused by 


excessive length of pipe in relation to | 


its diameter, or it may be caused by 
a downward slope of the heat absorbing 


pipe in the direction of the gas flow, | 


he explained. 
According to Mr. 
trainment results from 
only—excessive velocity. 
“Velocities within the 
cient to cause entrainment of 
drops are permissable if the header ar- 


Guild, liquid en- 


rangement is such as to cause a reduc- | 
tion of velocity to a point where the 
drops will fall out and be returned for | 


circulation within the element,” he said. 


“However, if the velocity is sufficient, | 
these drops will break up into a fine | 


mist and make separation impossible, 


or very difficult, in the header arrange- | 


ment. Internal velocities in the heat 
absorbing part of the element 
not exceed 750 ft. per minute, although 
this can be varied with the type 
circulation used.” 


To secure stability of operation, Mr. 


Guild urged frequent connection of the | 


gas-producing surfaces to the header 
arrangement, and that the formed gas 


be removed before it acquires sufficient | 
objectionable 


volume to create an 
velocity. 
“Structural costs will require that 


these gas outlets or header connections 
be as few as possible, but it may gener- 


ally be stated that a welded connection | 
into a header is not more costly than a | 
return bend, and permits the removal of | 
the formed gas when the return bend | 
The use of the return bend | 


does not. 
in other than a small element has but 
rare justification,” he stated. 


He showed a drawing of a newly-de- 


signed direct expansion coil with a 
small refrigerant trap. The coil is built 


for a 5° F. temperature differential, and | 
has 70 sq. ft. of surface per ton of re-| 


frigeration. 


Citing various conditions inside eva- 


porators, Mr. Guild maintained that 


only rule-of-thumb methods are usually | 


employed in determining the relation be- 


tween diameter of cooling coils and 
their length. Rather than basing the 


length of pipe to be used in a system 
upon its diameter, he urged that the 
conditions under which it is to be oper- 
ated should control the length of pipe 


in each run in relation to its internal 
cross-section. 
He concluded by showing diagram- 


matic views of approved evaporator con 
struction, and in discussing internal 
circulation of the unevaporated refrig- 
erant. Internal circulation should be 
of a semi-positive nature, insuring the 
travel of the formed gas in a circuit of 
the same direction as the liquid, he be- 
lieves. 


BRISTOL DEMONSTRATES 
‘HUMIDIGRAPH’ AT N. E. L. A. 


(Concluded from Page 1, Column 2) 


temperature and electric refrigerator 
motor operation recorder—model 144T. | 
This device consists of a portable tem- | 


perature recorder to which has 
added a series connection for showing 
the starting and stopping of the com- 
pressor on the same 4-in., 24-hour chart. 

The attachment cord is flattened 
where it may be brought out of the re- 
frigerator underneath the cabinet door, 
and provides a plug for connection to 
the wall plug, and a receptacle into 
which the refrigerator plug is inserted. 

In attendance at the Bristol booth 
last week were L. G. Bean, assistant to 
the general sales manager, Waterbury, 
Conn.; J. B. Kelsey, assistant general 
sales manager, Waterbury; J. S. May- 
berry, sales engineer, Waterbury; C. W. 
Williamson, district manager of the 
New York office; and G. H. Gaites, dis- 


trict manager of the Philadelphia office. ! 
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“which | 
may be accomplished by providing a | 
slight continuous upward pitch of the | 


one condition | 


element suffi- | 
large | 


should | 


of | 


been | 
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King Gives Data 
On Insulation 


BOSTON—Speaking on “A Review of 
Heat Transmission Developments” be- 
fore the spring meeting of the A.S.R.E. 
here last Friday, W. J. King, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., brought 
up to date much existing data on in- 
sulation, and told of some recent G.E. 
studies in insulation. 

“It is now pretty well recognized,” he 
said, “that the thermal conductivities of 
metals are related to the electrical con- 
ductivities, a good electrical conductor 
always being a good thermal conductor.” 

He then showed a table of thermal 
conductivities which emphasized his 
point. Glass wool, one of the materials 
on the table which showed good heat 
insulating values, is now being used as 
an insulant in England, he pointed out. 

Free convection data for horizontal 


pipes, and new forced convection coeffi- 
cients of heat transfer for air flowing 
across pipes were next portrayed on 
lantern slides. Some of the data are as 
much as 50 per cent higher than previ- 
ous studies indicated, he reported. 

Coefficients of heat transfer between 
the air and pipes are not affected by 
humidity so long as the pipes have no 
condensation on them, he announced as 
the results of the work, nor has color 
any effect on emissivity at low temper- 
atures, he declared. 


Radiant heat passing through damp 
air is very definitely affected by the 
moisture, he averred, reporting that as 
much as 23 per cent of radiant heat may 
be absorbed by the humidity in the air. 


Another point brought out by Mr. 
King was that the dissolved gases in 
water increase the evaporating coeffi- 
cient of the water. 


He concluded by referring to recent 
bulletins on condensation issued by 
engineering experiment stations at the 
universities of Illinois and Michigan. 


PORCELAIN USES IN HOME, 
ARCHITECTURE EXPLAINED 


(Concluded from Page 1, Column 1) 
as marble in porcelain, he said, “why 
create a substitute and possibly have 
porcelain enamel referred to as a cheap 
imitation of a real material when there 
are many color combinations and sur- 
face textures available in porcelain 
enamel which are not only beautiful in 
appearance but do not approach in 
looks any of the natural materials?” 

Mr. Chapple, saying “The porcelain 
enamel industry, to get anywhere, must 
first dream of its future,” portrayed a 
home with every conceivable use of 
porcelain. 

Such’ uses 


as: washing machines, 


ironers, water-softener, water-heater, 
laundry-tub, drainboard, in the _ base- 
ment; range, refrigerator, table, sink, 


drain-board, dish-washer, percolator, 
water-pitchers, wainscoting, in the kit- 


The NEW 
Westinghouse Capacitor-Motor 


st ed 
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chen; medicine cabinet, bathtub, foot 
tub, plumbing pipes, towel racks, mirror 
frames, shower-baths and floor and wall 
tile in the bathroom. 

W. Russell Greer’s talk, on “Spandrels 
and Mullions of Porcelain Enamel for 
Architecture” stressed chiefly those 
spandrels which are non load-bearing 
or decorative. 

“In the non load-bearing spandrel I 
believe it is entirely practical to make 
these of steel stampings either by the 
use of a die in which a suitable bas re- 
lief design can be stamped—in such a 
manner as to give it rigid construction; 


designs stencilled on the _ porcelain- 
enamel finish, or the actual transfer of 
paintings or art subjects in varied 


colors may be made in order to give the 
spandrels a decorative effect.” 


Mr. Hogenson, whose subject was 
“The Frieze in Architecture,” stated 
that for work with friezes, porcelain 


enamel must have possibilities for pro- 
ducing sculptural effects, or possibilities 
of producing color combinations with- 
out any raised or embossed effects. 


—up to now refrigerators have been built . .. and MOTORS 
APPLIED TO THEM 


—now Westinghouse announces a motor ... ENGINEERED, 


DESIGNED 


and BUILT for 


REFRIGERATORS 


Think what these features mean to you in terms of sales appeal es 


New smoothness... .. Quiet as only 
its remarkable new resilient mounting 
could attain. A mounting scientifically 


SILENT— 


designed .. . no rubber to deteriorate. 


TROUBLE FREE... .CARE FREE— 
No commutator or brushes to wear 
..... Starting shocks are absorbed by 
resilient mounting . . . that means the 
most effective of all advertising—that 


.. Westinghouse 


Quality workmanship guarantees every Westinghouse product 


- = 


which comes only from satisfied users. 


LOWER COST PER ICE CUBE— 
Higher efficiency of this new motor 
will give you this potent sales point... 


Capacitor and motor designed by en- 
gineers without peer in the electrical 
industry...a point especially import- 
ant when you consider capacitors. 
Remember that Westinghouse has led 


RELIABILITY— 


in the design and manufacture of con- 
densers for forty years... when you 
buy Westinghouse you are buying as- 
sured performance. 
INTERCHANGEABLE 
Smaller inventories and lower costs 
for the manufacturer. 


RATINGS— 


Use the coupon to get complete infor- 
mation on this new motor designed 
especially for electric refrigerators. 


SEND 


FOR INFORMATION 


Gentlemen: 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Appliance Electrification Division, 
East Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me information on the new high- 
torque Type FT motor designed especially for 
Refrigerators. 

Name..... 
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CLIMATE DISCUSSED 
BY CARRIER ENGINEER 


BOSTON—“Climate in the United 
States” was discussed by O. W. Arms- 
pach, Carrier Engineering Corp., New- 
ark, in last Friday’s session of the 
A.S.R.E. spring convention. 

He showed that this country is re- 
markable for its widely varying climates, 
the hottest temperatures of the tropics 
being lower than some high tempera- 
tures in the United States. Phoenix, 
Ariz., for instance, has a mean temper- 
ature of 90.5° F. 

“Both dry and wet bulb temperatures 
must be taken into account by air con- 
ditioning and refrigerating engineers in 
estimating installation requirements,” 
he said, “wet bulb temperatures in this 
country varying from 77° w.b. in Gal- 
veston, Tex., to 52° w.b. in Wyoming.” 


Temperatures Used 


Air conditioning requirements should 
be figured on the basis of the mean tem- 
perature for warm months, the maximum 
temperature, and the graduated differ- 
ence from the mean (depending on the 
mean itself), he indicated, and showed 
a curve based on these considerations. 

In estimating air conditioning installa- 
tions, the climate also determines: 1. 
the amount of cold air to be introduced; 
2. the cold water temperature require- 
ments; and 3. the temperature of the 
air introduced (which is dependent on 
outdoor temperatures.) 

Mr. Armspach concluded by showing 
lantern slides of curves illustrating the 
effect of outdoor temperatures on re- 
frigerating capacity; the effect of tem- 
peratures on the quantity of dehumidi- 
fied air required; and one which showed 
that as outdoor temperatures fall, a 
greater amount of cold air must be 
circulated within to maintain the proper 
indoor conditions. 


Whitney Explains 
Mercury Unit 


BOSTON—The mercury ejector re- 
frigerator, which is built by the Stator 
Refrigerator Corp., was explained to 
engineers gathered for the A.S.R.E. 
spring meeting here last week by L. F. 
Whitney, Comstock & Westcott Co., 
Boston. 

The system is a two-stage, gas-fired 
refrigerator, using mercury ejected from 
a jet at a speed of 1,200 ft. per second 
to entrain water, and lower its temper- 
ature by evaporation in the jet cham- 
ber, he said. 


No Moving Parts 


The refrigerator has no moving parts, 
and is essentially a low-pressure sys- 
tem, since all pressures are less than 
atmospheric, according to Mr. Whitney. 

The first part of the cycle converts 
heat of the gas burner to work, the 
second part changes that work to re- 
frigeration, he explained. 

The machine can be installed re- 
motely, or as a self-contained refriger- 
ator, he continued. The largest refrig- 
erator built so far with the system had 
a capacity of about two tons of refrig- 
eration. Temperatures ranging from 48 
to 100° F. can be attained. The thermal 
efficiency is about 42 per cent, he re- 
ported. 


AMERICAN BRASS EXHIBITS 
EVERDUR METAL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Everdur 
metal in the form of sheets, shells, nuts, 
and washers, as well as Anaconda cop- 
per tubing was shown by the American 
Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., in _ its 
N.E.L.A. exhibit here last week in the 
Atlantic City Auditorium. 


INSULATION MOISTURE 


BOSTON—Effects and mechanism of 
moisture absorption in insulation were 
described by A. A. Berestneff, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., before the second session 


SHOWS EFFECTS OF Vacuum Refrigeration in Cooling Water 


For Air Conditioning Described 


BOSTON—Largely as a result of the 


increasing demand for cold water at 
temperatures above freezing for use in 


of the annual spring meeting of the | 2ir conditioning equipment, the interest 
A.S.R.E. held aboard the Dorothy Brad-| of refrigerating engineers has been di- 


ford, en route Provincetown, Mass., from 
Boston. 

For an adequate study of moisture in 
insulation, one should first see how 
moisture enters a material, he pointed 
out. Mr. Berestneff divided the action 
into two types: 1. moisture absorption 
through capillary action and applied 
forces, and 2. “transmission” of moisture 
through a material by applied forces 
only, applied forces being wind pres- 
sures and pressures of water suspended 
in air. 

He also distinguished between absorp- 
tions on the basis of what form (liquid 
or gaseous) the moisture has when ex- 
posed to insulation. A material should 
be investigated both when subject to 
water vapor, and when covered with a 
liquid film or totally submerged, he 
stated. 


Existing State of Moisture 


The third factor is the state in which 
moisture exists inside the material, he 
explained, which may be any one of: 
1. in chemical combination, 2. as free 
water, or 3. as “sorbed” water—a com- 
bination of states 1. and 2. Moisture 
in each of these three forms affects the 
insulating properties of a material, he 
announced. 

Mr. Berestneff then cited several au- 
thorities in the field of insulation, 
(Miller, Griffiths, Kreuger, Reisch) 
whose studies definitely concur in the 
fact that an increase of moisture de- 
creases the insulating value of a ma- 
terial. 

As important as the amount of mois- 
ture in an insulant, is the distribution of 
that moisture, Mr. Berestneff declared. 
Very small amounts of initial moisture 
do the most harm to an insulation in 
increasing its conductivity, he reported, 
and showed curves supporting this con- 
tention. 


rected toward the vacuum refrigeration 
system, D. K. Dean, Foster-Wheeler Co., 
New York City, declared before the an- 
nual spring meeting of the A.S.R.E. 
here, last week. 


“The direct cooling of water by means 


of the vaporization of a portion of it in 
a high vacuum is one of the oldest 
forms of mechanical refrigeration,” he 
said. 


“In the past several systems have been 


developed to accomplish cooling by this 
means, using displacement pumps either 
alone or in connection with some sub- 
stance having a high degree of mois- 
ture-absorbing properties such as con- 
centrated sulphuric acid.” 


In principle, he explained, vacuum re- 


frigeration of water results from the in- 
troduction of the warmed water into a 
chamber within which is maintained an 
absolute pressure lower than that cor- 
responding to the temperature at which 
the water is introduced. 


“For instance, water under an abso- 


lute pressure of 0.3 in. of mercury will 
attain a temperature of 45° F., and if 
remaining in 
one pound of water vapor under this 
absolute pressure will occupy a volume 
of 2,033 cu. ft.,” he stated. 


the saturated condition, 


To illustrate his point, Mr. Dean as- 


sumed that a pound of water at a tem- 
perature of 55° is 
flash chamber within which an absolute 
pressure of 0.3 in. mercury exists. 


introduced into a 


Solving his problem, he let x stand 


for the fraction of water vaporized. 
Steam tables show the latent heat of 
vaporization at 0.3 in. absolute to be 
1,066.1 B.t.u. per lb. The heat absorbed 
by vaporization 
1,066.1x. 


therefore, will be 


Saturated steam at 0.3 in. mercury 


absolute has a temperature of 45° F. 
This also will be the temperature of the 
water in the flash chamber. 


Assuming the specific heat of water 


“The available amount of refrigera- 
tion resulting from the flashing of one 
pound of water is 0.9907 x (55-45) which 
equals 9.907 B.t.u. 

“Therefore, the volume of water vapor 
to be removed for each heat unit equals: 

19.1 

— or 1.928 cu. ft.” 

9.9907 

To give an appreciation of the prob- 
lems involved in operating such a sys- 
tem, Mr. Dean considered refrigeration 
requirements of 100 tons of refrigera- 
tion per day. That is, 20,000 B.t.u. per 
minute of heat removal, operating in 
the temperature range assumed. The 
volume of water vapor to be removed to 
give this refrigeration should be 20,000 
x 1.928 or 38,560 cu. ft. per minute, he 
showed. 

This volume of vapor to be removed 
is excessive for any displacement type 
of vapor pump, he indicated. 

“The recent development of the steam 
jet compressor has supplied a device 
with large volumetric capacity, making 
it adaptable to the removal of vapors 
in a vacuum refrigeration system,” he 
claimed. 

He then showed a diagram of five 
steam nozzles directed toward a com- 
pression throat, and provided with an 
opening for the admission of vapor to 
be compressed. 

Steam expanding through these noz- 
zles attains a high velocity; for exam- 
ple, with an initial pressure of 150 lbs. 
per sq. in., and with an absolute pres- 
sure at the nozzle exit of 0.3 in. of mer- 
cury, the exit velocity of the steam from 
a properly designed nozzle will be more 
than 4,000 ft. per second. 


Showed Typical Installation 


Mr. Dean then briefly described and 
showed slides of an air conditioning 
application of a steam ejector system 
with the refrigerating equipment in- 
stalled outside of the building. Some- 
times, he said, water from the steam 
condenser can be used for other proc- 
esses. 

The field of application for these sys- 


He explained this by saying that in 
a dry porous insulating material, it is 
the smallest pores, filled with air, that 
provide the highest insulating effect, 
and when moisture enters the material 
it fills these smallest pores first, seri- 
ously impairing their insulating value. 


to be 1, the heat given up by the water | tems is not necessarily limited to above 
will be 55 minus 45 for each pound of | freezing temperatures, as engineers have 
water introduced into the flash cham-| already gone below 32° F. experimental- 
ber. ly by using a non-freezing solution. 
Then 1,066.1x equals 55—45 One of the possibilities he outlined is 
or x equals 0.00938 the direct cooling of liquid food prod- 
Thus, he showed, a little less than 1]/ucts. Milk and tomato pulp have been 
per cent of the water introduced will | cooled experimentally this way, he said. 
flash into vapor, and thereby cool the When asked about steam consump- 
remainder of the water 10° to a final|tion, he estimated that with 150 Ib. 
temperature of 45° F. steam and 75° water approximately 26 
In order to maintain an absolute pres- | lbs. of steam per hour would produce 
sure of 0.3 in. mercury, it will be neces- | one ton of refrigeration. 
sary to remove the water vapor as fast “Naturally, the system operates most 
as it is formed, he pointed out. efficiently with lowest water tempera- 
The volume of vapor to be removed|tures and lowest possible discharge 
from the flash chamber then, will be| pressures,” he said. 
0.00938 x 2,033, or 19.1 cu. ft. per minute. Answering further questions, Mr. 
“Therefore, under the assumptions, if |Dean said that a properly-designed steam 
water vapor is removed from a chamber | jet should be almost noiseless, that the 
at the rate of 19.1 cu. ft., maintaining | lowest operative steam pressure would 
in the chamber an absolute pressure of |be anything above atmospheric, that 
0.3 in., one pound of water introduced |temperatures between 20° and 30° F. 
into the chamber at a temperature of | have been reached with the system, and 
55° will be cooled to 45°, leaving 0.9907/| that several steam jets are sometimes 
lb. of water available in the liquid state | used instead of one because they pre- 


ae 


Influence of Air Humidities 


Next he turned to discuss the influ- 
ence of air humidities on the accumula- 
tion of moisture in insulation. If there 
is a difference between the vapor pres- 
sure of moisture in the air on one side 
of an insulation and on the other, he 
pointed out, there will be a tendency 
for the water to move through the in- 
sulation in the direction of the less 
vapor pressure. 

“If we assume that the total or baro- 
metric pressure is the same on both 
sides of an insulating wall, in most 
winter conditions the driving force of 
the vapor pressure is from the inside 
toward the outside, while the outside 
air, having a greater partial pressure, 


He leaves a 
permanent 
stain on 

everything 


covered up. They become 


product. 


SUPER METAL. 


ties, along with durability, 


appearance. 


forming operations without fracture. 


ily, without special treatment. 


The 


Canton, Ohio 


Rust spots and blemishes in metal ean not be 
permanent 
which are despised throughout the life of the 


Many leading manufacturers have found a way 
to meet this problem. They are using SUPERIOR 
These sheets are especially 
suitable for refrigerators, ice cream cabinets, ete. 


They are recommended for use wherever un- 
usual corrosion-producing conditions are pres- 
ent. They combine superior rust-resisting quali- 
workability and 
\ zine coating is applied by a 
special patented heat-treating process which will 
not chip, flake or peel, and it withstands difficult @ The 
The sur- 
face takes paint, lacquer or baked enamel read- 


Write for Samples and Booklet 


Division of Continental Steel Corporation 


he touches 


stains 


patented heat-treating 
process fuses the coating to 
the base metal affording un- 
usual resistance to rust. 


@ The sheets are soft and ductile 
and the coating will not chip, 
flake or peel under the most 
dificult forming operations 


surface (a 


Superior Sheet Steel Co. ° S53 2 ta ss 


quer and enamel finishes can 
be applied, without special 
treatment, and it will retain 
these finishes under severe 
conditions of use. 


Manufacturers of: Black, Galvanized, Long-Terne and Spe- 
cial Coated Sheets, Roofing and Kindred Products; Billets, 
Rods, Wire, Nails and all types of Fence. @ Through the widespread adop- 


tion of this special coated 
sheet metal cabinet manufac- 
turers are offering the highest 
eficiency obtainable. 


tends to flow inward,” he said. 

“In summer, with higher climatic hu- | - 
midities outside, the direction of each 
force is reversed,” he continued. 

When a vapor pressure penetrates a 
wall to a moisture-proofing surface, 
under certain conditions it may con- 
dense or start a water accumulation, 
Mr. Berestneff showed with diagrams, 
in which case the moisture-proofing ma- 
terial does more harm than good. 

He concluded by urging more studies 
in the fields of moisture penetrations, 
relative amounts and the effects of the 
different forms of moisture in insulation, 
moisture-proofing materials, and the ef- 
fects of moisture on conductivities. 


WATERFILL EXPLAINS TRAIN. 
AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEM 


BOSTON —- Operating characteristics 
of the steam ejector for air conditioning 
railroad cars were outlined by R. W. 
Waterfill, Carrier Engineering Corp., 
before delegates to the annual spring 
convention of the American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers here last week. 

Carrier research in the field of passen- 
ger car cooling has indicated that each 
ear has a refrigeration load of 6 tons, 
of which 2 tons are required for ven- 
tilation and dehumidification, 1% tons 
to balance the heat given off by passen- 
gers, while the remainder is used by 
various losses and leakages in the car. 

Evaporating 1 lb. of water in the 
steam ejector will cool 100 Ibs. of re- 
maining water through 10° F., accord- 
ing to Mr. Waterfill. 

The system is operated on the stand- 
ard 50-lb. steam pressure piped to the 
cars from the locomotive. About 35 lbs. 
of live steam are consumed per hour 
for each ton of refrigeration produced, 
he reported, in addition to the steam 
lost through transmission line condensa- 
tion. The steam consumption of the 
summer air conditioning plant is less 
than the car heating requirements of | 


winter, he explained. 


at this lower temperature. 


BUILT RIGHT—TO STAY TIGHT 


sent a larger surface of entraining area. 


PERFECT IN OPERATION 


LL the claims we can make for refrigeration fittings count for 
nothing if they are not perfect in operation. 


Standard pieces or specials, at your option. 


Proof that Commonwealth Seepage-Proof fittings do what is'claimed 
for them lies in the fact that they have been specified by the leaders 
of the automatic refrigeration industry for nineteen years. 


They are perfect in operation because they are accurately machined 
of specified metal formulas to S. A. E. 
per cent inspected; and every tube seat is protected against nicks 
and mars during shipment. 


No. 2 standard; are 100 
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Refrigerating Engineers Meet on M.I.T. Campus for Spring Convention 
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ve Delegates to the A.S.R.E. convention, June 9 to 11 in Boston, gather for a picture after the opening luncheon. More than 200 engineers attended the three days of technical sessions. 
m- 
e tion and 170 lbs. condenser pressure, to N k ° k kK 7 rs b . ° T, h ° 
to BERGDOLL DESCRIBES! Sloan Explains Use |122.% 22: to 22 tt. suction vies: (Mewkirk Reviews Lubrication [echnic 
p sure, 1.28 hp. per ton at 10 lbs. suction COPE PIAS 
IZ pressure, and 1.76 hp. per ton at 0 lbs.) BOSTON —B. L. Newkirk, engineer of | they are carefully refined they are apt 
n- SOLID C02 CONTROL Of Rotar Booster gauge. the General Electric Co., Schenectady,|to oxidize, according to Mr. Newkirk, 
DS. y These compressor characteristics ac-|N. Y., reviewed lubrication technic|who then suggested the possibility of 
1S a count for the better operating conditions | before the Saturday A.S.R.E. session.| using a combination of the two types of 
r- BOSTON—Tracing first the various BOSTON—Harry Sloan, engineer of | 0f two-stage compressors, he indicated.| Mineral oils have the advantage for | oils for refrigeration. 
m methods of controlling solid carbon! the Vilter Mfg. Co., told AS.R.E. mem-| “The first stage of the compressor gets|refrigeration work that they do not] Friction in compressors does not de- 
re dioxide when used as a refrigerant, J.| bers gathered for their spring conven- |much lower discharge pressures, which | oxidize as quickly as vegetable and/crease directly with the speed, he 
G. Bergdoll, York Ice Machinery Corp.,| tion here last Saturday, how his firm | means much higher volumetric efficiency | animal oils, but mineral oils are not as|showed on a speed-friction curve, but 
then described the new York “Kold-/ has adapted a rotary compressor to | and greater weight of ammonia pumped | good lubricants, he reported. decreases with the speed only to a cer- 
Trol” method, and finally showed how! booster service for lower temperatures | with the same size cylinders, as com-| Vegetable and animal oils have the|tain point and then increases with de- 
id the latter is used for ice cream cabinets| than are usually possible with single | pared with simple compression,” he said. | better lubricating properties, but unless! creasing speeds. 
¥4 and refrigerated trucks. Mr. Bergdoll| compressor units. 
m addressed the A.S.R.E. convention on Rotary machines are now being built 
n- Saturday, June 11. in the Vilter shops in capacities up to 
e- “The simplest control application is | 1,000 cu. ft. of gas per minute, and at 
mi that in which the refrigerant is placed | Speeds up to 900 r.p.m., he reported. 
E- in an insulated container—in contact} Existing refrigerating plants with 
with, or surrounded by the product,” he Po. Ne glee pained often 
3- : n at changed conditions and new 
e — processes require that they secure lower M | N N E A p O L | S H O N E y W E L L 
e Convection Air Currents temperatures than single compressors 
l- -. ; will provide, according to Mr. Sloan. 
The next step was to place the refrig- a Pret 
crant in vented container in storage], tytheg® cae i 8 common to Une REFRIGERATION 
. space, the container being insulated and which works only on the low-tem aden 
arranged so that convection air cur- 4 Pe 
n ture room, and discharges the gas into 
i. rents cool the storage products. Control the suction side of the existing simple T & M Fr E K A T U R E 
a is effected by regulating the vents. compressor,” he explained. 
). A refinement of this was the extended- “By providing for inter-cooling the 
6 fin metal refrigerant compartment, in-| gas with both water and ammonia, and Cc O a T Q O L 
e sulated from the walls, but supporting | cooling the liquid ammonia used in the « « s 
the refrigerant with a metal bottom| jow-temperature evaporator, the booster 
t plate, Mr. Bergdoll explained. system will approach economies ob- p' 
a “When the container is first charged,| tained with the best two-stage equip- oa. 
e insulating pads are placed between the} ment,” Mr. Sloan claimed. 3 ’ F ’ 
refrigerant and the bottom to retard Before launching into a detailed de- | it OnvenNlenCce 
‘. the heat inflow.” scription of the rotary machine, he ex- . & 
a Metal S PI plained that the useful work of a com- a b . 
e etal Supporting Plates pressor is not the volume of gas pumped, ss d f f 
1 The next development was to provide | but the weight of the refrigerant con- 4 a2 pera Lild Fea ures ee 
t an adjustable metal supporting plate | densed and evaporated in the refrig- 4g 
; for the refrigerant, so that heat trans-| ¢rator. ; a\) 
fer between the solid carbon dioxide and sattel dacoe an sak name te : ’ 
; oS eee cee, yo oe ge lowered, tha Helnied out that a standard i Ir’s new . . . this Refrigeration Temperature 
PO ae sd simple compressor that has a rated ca- ee Control . . . as new as its visible scales with 
bottom, the contact’ between the plate p P A z a ; alas sgh Se 
and container, he showed. pacity of one ton at 20 Ibs. suction and i locking provision, and as accurate and efhcient 
Indirect methods were next, according pa Pha ager gl cart Ibe. suction 7 as only Minneapolis-Honeywell can make it. 
to Mr. Bergdoll, various devices being pressure; .7 tons at 10 Ibs. suction pres- ' Suitable for all commercial installations, either 
poy Bi edgy tv meree eee One as eee eS “4 greg ee s air temperature jobs, brine systems or other types 
aa ic <a on eedane peer ae cog tn re of liquid installations, the new Type T4141 is 
brine, ether, or alcohol through cooling | ation from 1 hp. per ton at 20 Ibs. suc- not only exceptionally simple, and dependable, 
- — - but is actually priced considerably under what 


coils, 
Baird Devises System 

W. F. Baird designed a system using 
a volatile liquid to carry heat as a gas 
from the refrigerated compartment to 
the refrigerant chamber where it was 
condensed and drained back to the 
evaporator, Mr. Bergdoll related. 


The speaker next treated the new 
York system. Since a description of 
this equipment was published in the 
April 6 Engineering Section, E.ectric 
REFRIGERATION News, its details are 
omitted here. 


Mr. Bergdoll showed pictures of 4 and 


ACE 


HARD RUBBER 
EQUIPMENT FOR 
REFRIGERATED 
DISPLAY CABINETS 


DOOR FRAMES, 


you would expect to pay for such a truly preci- 
sion instrument. A few of its convenience and 
operating features are: 
Visible Scales both for main range and diffe- 
rential adjustment.* 
Locking Provision for both adjustments to pre- 
vent tampering.* 
Differential Adjustment which does not affect 
cutout point of control. 


Removable Thermostatic Element, making bulb, 
tube and bellows easy to service. 


New Design, heavy duty Con-Tac-Tor* Mercury 
Switch, that will handle directly 1 hp. at 110 volts 
or 1% hp. at 220 volts for A. C.; % hp. D. C. 


Let us give you all the facts on this latest 
Minneapolis-Honeywell achievement. 


6-hole ice cream cabinets using the new 
York system. The secondary refrigerant 
is evaporated in coils attached to a 
flat metal plate in direct contact with 
the ice cream cans. The solid carbon 
dioxide is charged into a central cham- 
ber from the top of the cabinet, he 
indicated. 

He concluded by describing and show- 
ing views of refrigerated trucks using 
the York Kold-Trol system. 


SLIDE RAILS, JAMBS, 
GLAZING STRIPS, etc. 


STANDARD AND SPECIAL 
SIZES AND DESIGNS 
Write for information and prices to 
AMERICAN HARD RUBBER CO. 


13 Mercer Street New York, N.Y. 
Other Sales Offices: Akron and Chicago 


Tue New Tyee 4141 is available in 
three models with temperature ranges 
from —50° F. to +50° F. All models 
have visible scales with locking pro- 
vision and other exclusive Minne- 
apolisHoneywell advantages. Type 
414-1 is simple and compact with 
fewer parts. “ane wiring makes 
it easier to install. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
Executive Offices: 2807 Fourth Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Factories, Minneapolis 
Minnesota; Elkhart and Wabash, Indiana. 


® These exclusive Minneapolis-Honeywell features at no extra cost. 


oe) or 


NEW 


a motor designed, 


= Branch and Distributing Offices: NEWYORK + BOSTON HARTFORD * NEW HAVEN * PROVIDENCE * PHILADELPHIA * BALTIMORE * WASHINGTON * BUFFALO + SYRACUSE + ROCHESTER 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND DETROIT CHICAGO MILWAUKER * INDIANAPOLIS CINCINNATI 8T. LOUIS KANSAS CITY DENVER * SALT LAKE CITY * SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES PORTLAND * SEATTLE. Canada: MINNEAPOLI®HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO., LIMITED, TORONTO AND MONTREAL. Export: wew yorn city. Cable Address: “Lasonamus”™ 


engineered and built for 


REFRIGERATORS finginriing Section 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL 
Control Systems ; 
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SPEEDY 
...from Coast to Coast. 


The one thing you sell—SERVICE—we give you with Extra Dry 
ESOTOO! Prompt deliveries from twenty-seven distributing points 
in the U. S., Canada and Australia. 

Refrigerator manufacturers and Service Men find this Personal 
Service a convenience—and a source of unfailing satisfaction. 
Avail yourself of this service. Insure customer satisfaction by 
using Extra Dry ESOTOO—the purest, safest, most efficient sul- 
phur dioxide for household refrigeration. Time-tested and 
PROVEN. Write for our Service folder—FREE for the asking. 
Packed with information. Lists complete roster of distributing 
points. Information and prices on request. Write—wire—cable. 
Cable address: “Eustis Boston.” 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO. West Norfolk, Va. 


F. A, Eustis, See., 131 State St., Boston and 75 West St., New York 


Cylinders of 5-10- 
35-150 and 2,000 & 
lbs. Tank cars of 
30,000 and 40,000 
lbs. 


2155 Walnut St. 


ROLL 


RE ATION 


BAKELITE MOLDED PARTS FOR 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


Our Engineering Department will cooperate with you in the design of molded parts. 
Send for Catalog No. 101 


CHICAGO MOLDED PRODUCTS CORP. 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


This b 


importance 


The Lela 


Cable address 
“Lelect” 


Saves labor. 
Eastern Sales Office 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 
Los Angeles Office 
1015 East 16th St. 


26 Sales Offices 


That the Leland cradle-mounted, brush-lifting motor shown 
here is generally admitted to be the most silent in operation 
of any motor on the American market— 

That it is usually specified where quiet running is of major 


WOLVERINE 


Seamless Dehydrated Tubing 


Copper-Plain or Tin Plated - Solder Sealed 


ighly specialized product is the standard of the industry. Saves time. 
Immediate shipments from large stock. 


Wolverine Tube Co. 
1491 Central Ave. 
Detroit 


Export Dept.-H. M. Robins Co., 
Detroit 


Saves service cost. 


ans / 2 


That Leland representation is fully qualified to render 
prompt, accurate service! 

The Leland line is complete—no doubt contains the motor 
your specifications require. 


yy to 3 h.p. Write— 
nd Electric Co., Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Canadian address 
Toronto 
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Review of Latest Patents in the 


ISSUED MAY 24, 1932 


1,859,285. ICE CUBE FORMING DEVICE. 
Robert T. Brizzolara, New Dorp, N. Y. Filed 
July 15, 1929. Serial No. 378,192. 7 Claims. 
(Cl. 62—111.) 

1. An ice cube forming device, comprising 
outer and inner intersection plates forming 
chambers, said plates having edges terminat- 
ing in a common plane, adapted to enter 
into a block of ice to produce ice sections 
in the chambers, and projections on certain 
of the outer plates extending below the 
common plane of the edges of the plates 
and adapted to enter into the block of ice 
in advance of the edges of the plates. 


1,859,427. REFRIGERATING APPARATUS. 
Claude A. Bulkeley, Kenmore, N. Y., assign- 
or to Niagara Blower Co., Buffalo, N. Y., a 
Corporation of New York. Filed Aug. 25, 


1930. Serial No. 477,484. 22 Claims. (Cl. 
62—140.) 
1s 
$,, “Ve 
1,859,427 
1. A refrigerating apparatus including a 
|refrigerant conducting means, means for 


|conducting the medium to be refrigerated 
| progressively past said refrigerant conduct- 
|}ing means in a reverse direction to the flow 
| of the refrigerant and means for reversing 
|the flow of both the refrigerant and the 
medium to be refrigerated. 


1,859,455. REFRIGERATION. Carl Georg 
Munters, Stockholm, Sweden, assignor to 
Platen-Munters Refrigerating System Aktie- 
bolag, Stockholm, Sweden, a Corporation of 
Sweden. Filed Sept. 5, 1931, Serial No. 561,- 
388, and in Germany Aug. 13, 1930. 37 Claims. 
(Cl. 62—119.5.) 

1. In refrigerating apparatus, a heated 
vessel, a cooled vessel and means for pro- 
ducing flow of liquid therebetween in peri- 
odie cycles including a riser conduit com- 
municating with the heated vessel and ex- 
tending upwardly above the heated vessel, 
and a cycle control conduit member com- 
municating with the heated vessel at a given 
level and with said riser conduit at a high- 
er level, said conduit member comprising 
a plurality of vertical legs connected in 
series by upper and lower return bends 
and a conduit connecting an upper return 
bend with said heated vessel. 


1,859,486. ICE UP-ENDING MACHINE. 
Francis M. Aimes, Hudson, N. Y., assignor 
to Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y., a Cor- 
poration of New York. Filed Aug. 19, 1930. 
Serial No. 476,335. 12 Claims. (Cl. 198—3.) 


1,859,487. PORTABLE ICE UP-ENDING 
MACHINE. Francis M. Aimes, Hudson, N. 
Y., assignor to Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, 
N. Y., a Corporation of New York. Filed 
Aug. 19, 1930. Serial No. 476,336. 13 Claims. 
(Cl. 214—1.) 


1,859,501. ICE HANDLING MACHINE. 
Stanley H. Durbin, Hudson, N. Y., assignor 
to Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y., a Cor- 
poration of New York. Filed Nov. 7, 1929. 
Serial No. 405,384. 14 Claims. (Cl, 214—1.) 


1,859,766. FILTERING APPARATUS FOR 
REFRIGERATING SYSTEMS. Ransom W. 
Davenport, Detroit, Mich., assignor to Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York, N. Y., 
a Corporation of New Jersey Filed July 
24, 1928. Serial No. 294,998. 7 Claims. (Cl 
62—115.) 


1,859, 766 


3. In a refrigerating system having a com- 
pressor, a condenser, an expansion valve and 
an evaporator connected together to form a 
closed cycle system, a filter device inter- 
posed between said condenser and said valve 
providing a dense porous extraction member 
through which the circulated liquid is 
caused to pass, and means continuously by- 
passing around said member the gaseous 
products of said condenser to enable the 
system to operate on the vapor-gas prin- 
ciple. 

1,859,795. REFRIGERATING APPARATUS. 
John T. Rauen, Dayton, Ohio, assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Frigidaire Corp., a 
| Corporation of Delaware. Filed Sept. 28, 


1927. Serial No. 222,662. 6 Claims. (Cl. 
20—35.) 


4. A unitary cover for an opening in a 
refrigerated cabinet comprising a body mem- 
| ber composed of insulating material having 
}an outwardly extending top flange and an 


| inwardly extending bottom flange, a bottom | 


| cover plate supported upon said bottom body 
flange, a top cover plate bent around said 


top body flange, and insulation means with- 
in said body intermediate said cover plates. 


1,859,840. REFRIGERATING MACHINE. 
George H. Phelps, Warehouse Point, Conn., 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to Metro- 
politan Engineering Co., a Corporation of 
New York. Filed Dec. 14, 1927. Serial No. 
239,875. 6 Claims. (Cl. 62—116.) 


1. A refrigerating machine having a re- 
frigerant circuit including a condenser, said 
machine having a cabinet in the lower part 
of which is a compartment formed by a 
partition, said cabinet having a narrow ver- 
tical air exit flue back communicating at 
its lower end with the top of said compart- 
ment, the entire condenser being located 
below said flue and enclosed within said 
compartment, means for blowing air into 
said compartment and through said con- 
denser to said exit flue, said compartment 
being closed except to admit air from said 
blower and to discharge it into said exit 
flue, said condenser having a number of 
small passages in which the passing air is 
confined laterally between metal walls which 
communicate its cooling effect to the re- 
frigerant, said passages all discharging di- 
rectly into the lower end of said exit flue. 


1,859,887. REFRIGERATING APPARATUS. 


Aurin E. Payson and Miner P. Wetmore, 
Norwich, Conn. Original application filed 
Sept. 21, 1928, Serial No. 307,348. Divided 


and this application filed July 24, 1929. Se- 
rial No. 380,541. 2 Claims. (Cl. 215—13.) 

1. The combination of an outer casing 
adapted to hold a double-walled vacuum 
jar of glass, a shell of molded insulating 
material removably fitted within said jar, a 
second shell of imperforate sheet metal re- 
movably fitted within said insulating shell, 
an annular member removably mounted on 
top of said casing and engaging the rim 
of said jar to assist in supporting the latter 
firmly in upright position, said annular 


member being out of engagement with said 
|inner metal shell so that the latter may be 
| removed without disturbing said member, 
| and a removable stopper for closing said 


annular member. 


FLOAT VALVE HOUSING FOR 
PLANTS. Robert | L. 
Filed Oct. 21, 1927. 
(Cl, 62—95.) 


1,859,932. 
REFRIGERATING 
Myers, San Diego, Calif. 
Serial No. 227,676. 2 Claims. 


1,859,932 


1. In a refrigerating plant, a float valve 
housing for the heat absorbing side of the 
plant substantially oval-shape in cross sec- 
tion, positioned with the maximum diameter 
vertical, and closed at both its top and bot- 
tom sides. 


1,859,953. APPARATUS FOR COOLING 
LIQUIDS. Otto F. Boyer, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Filed July 11, 1928. Serial No. 291,- 
842. 3 Claims. (Cl. 62—141.) 


2. In an apparatus for cooling liquids, a 
eylindrical tank provided with closed ends 
for liquid to be cooled, liquid inlet and out- 
let ports communicating with the interior of 


said cylindrical tank, a small tank within 
said cylindrical tank and attached to one of 
the closed ends thereof, an opening in said 
closed end communicating with the interior 
of said small tank, a closure for said open- 
ing, and means for introducing a liquefied 
refrigerant into said small tank through | 
said closure. 


1,859,996. INSULATING BLANKET AND} 
METHOD OF CONTROLLING THE DIS-| 
TORTION THEREOF. Tracy W. Simpson, 
Glencoe, Ill, assignor to American Hair & 
Felt Co., a Corporation of Delaware. Filed 
June 16, 1930. Serial No. 461,618. 17 Claims 
(Cl. 20—4.) 

1. Blanket insulating material 
sheet material spaced apart, a body of in- 
sulating material interposed between said 
sheet material, and means whereby in the 
bending of opposite marginal edge-portions 
of the blanket the sheet material which be- 
comes innermost will buckle between said 
bent portions in a direction away from the 
other sheet material. 


comprising 


1,860,027. WATER COOLER 


Paul Hay- 
mond, Fairmont, W. Va. Filed Sept. 2, 1930. | 
Serial No. 479,339. 4 Claims. (Cl. 62—95.) | 


| 
| 


1. A water cooler including a water com- 
partment, means for cooling said compatt- 
ment comprising a chamber disposed within; 
said compartment for receiving a cooling 
medium, inlet and outlet pipes for said 
chamber, a plurality of metal fins secured 
to the exterior wall of said chamber and 
extending to points adjacent the inner wall 
of said compartment, a thermostat in said 
compartment and in contact with the fins, 
and a valve associated with the thermostat 
and connected with the outlet pipe of the 
chamber. 


1,860,133. AUTOMATIC CONTINUOUS RE- | 
FRIGERATOR. Maynor D. Brock, Kansas 
| City, Mo. Filed March 30, 1928. Serial No. | 
| 265,979. 7 Claims. (Cl. 62—5.) 
3. In an absorption refrigerating system of 
| the character described, a distilling device | 
having two separate compartments, an ex- 


pansion chamber, an absorber, cooling 
means and heating means controlled by the 
system to maintain a differential of pres 
sure in each of said compartments and ex 
pansion chamber respectively when the sys 
tem is in operation. 


1,860,193. ACID ELIMINATOR FOR RE 
FRIGERATING APPARATUS. Hubert R 
Loranger, Hillsdale, Mich., assignor to Auto- 
matic Freezer Corp., Detroit, Mich., a Cor 
poration of Michigan. Filed Aug. 8, 1927, 
Serial No. 211,573. Renewed May 3, 1930. 5 
Claims. (Cl. 230—206.) 

1. In a refrigerating system the combina- 
tion with a compressor having inlet and 
outlet connections for the refrigerating me- 
dium, of a container arranged below said 
connections and adapted to collect acid im- 
purities by gravity action, and means in 
said container for chemically reacting with 
said acid impurities to eliminate the corro- 
sive properties. 

1,860,273. REFRIGERATOR APPARATUS. 
Edwin J. Ahrens, Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor 
to The C. Schmidt Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, a 
Corporation of Ohio. Filed Jan. 26, 1928. 
Serial No. 249,734. 2 Claims. (Cl. 183—4.) 

2. In a refrigerator wall section having a 
frame and spaced multiple transparent pan 
els defining sealed chambers, channel mem- 
bers mounted in said frame and serving as 
spacing members for said transparent pan- 
els, containers in said channel members for 
receiving a dehydrating substance to de- 
hydrate the gaseous contents of said sealed 
chambers, whereby said transparent panels 
will be maintained clean and free from de- 
posits of solid or liquid substances. 


1,860,325. REFRIGERATING APPARATUS. 
Bertram B. Geyer, Dayton, Ohio, assignor 
to Frigidaire Corp., Dayton, Ohio, a Cor- 
poration of Delaware. Filed March 31, 1930. 
Serial No. 440,555. 7 Claims. (Cl. 62—170.) 

2. In a refrigerator wherein convection 
currents are set up by a mechanical unit 
normally maintained at a temperature below 
the freezing point of water, the method of 
preserving vegetables and the like which 
comprises storing the vegetables in the re. 
frigerator in heat exchange relation with 
the said convection currents to cool the 
vegetables, and restricting the circulation of 
the air into direct contact with the vege- 
tables so that only a substantially small 
quantity of moisture is removed from the 
vegetables during each 24-hour period, 
whereby the growth of molds and bacteria 
is materially retarded. 


TRADE-MARKS 
Ser. No. 325,787. Grigsby-Grunow Co., Chi 
cago, Ill. Filed April 4, 1932. 


CHEF 


For Electric Refrigerators and Parts 
Thereof. 
Claims use since March 30, 19382. 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 1) 


Testing Laboratory 
For refrigerators 
and refrigerating equipment 


George B. Bright Co. 


Refrigerating Engineers and Architects 


2615 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


ATENTS 


Searches, Reports, Opinions by a 
Specialist in REFRIGERATION 


H. R. VAN DEVENTER 


Solicitor of Patents - Refrigeration Engineer 
342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
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WANTS TO ANOW! 


easily found in AUDELS rs .28. LIBRARY. Electricity 


made simple as ABC. Up-to- 
and ALl electrical workers. uteemngherverirandipavendaanaste 


W informat i ; 
rite TODAY for Electric Folder and FREE TRIAL on 
Theo. Audel & Co. 65 W. 23rd St. New York. 


DRINKING WATER 
FAUCETS 
for 


Refrigerators—W ater Coolers 


New model now available for 
use on City water pressure 


CORDLEY & HAYES 


147 Hudson Street New York City 


Washable DOOR SHIELD 


Fits over top corner of door, held by 
iy tension shoulder. Easily de- 
tached for washing. Pro- 


: tects corner from constant 
handling wear. Soft white 

ee, or light green rubber, orna- 
mented with smart design. Fits most 


makes. Send for Sample and Prices 
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Development of Refrigeration 


(Continued from Page 6, Column 5) 


ISSUED MAY 31, 1932 


1,860,357. APPARATUS FOR COOLING 
AIR. Harris Paul Gant, Philadelphia, Pa., 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to Carrier 
Research Corp., Newark, N. J., a Corpora- 
tion of New Jersey. Filed Aug. 8, 1928. 
Serial No. 298,177. 2 Claims. (Cl. 257—202.) 

1. An air cooling apparatus comprising a 
casing having an air inlet and an air outlet, 
a header in said casing adjacent said inlet, 
a header in said casing adjacent said out- 
let, refrigerating coils connecting said head- 
ers in parallel slightly spaced series of 
convolutions arranged in alternate staggered 
relation, and means in said casing for im- 
pelling air therethrough between and 
through said coils at a high velocity. 


1,860,377. AIR CONDITIONING CONTROL. 
Samuel M. Anderson, Sharon, Mass., assign- 


or to B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass. 
Filed May 8, 1931. Serial No. 536,059. 9 
Claims. (Cl. 236—44.) 


1. Apparatus for controlling the amount 
of moisture in the air within a room com- 
prising a moisture source, a reflecting sur- 
face within said room having a finned radi- 
ating portion exposed to outside tempera- 
tures, means for projecting a light beam 
against said surface, means for changing 
light variations from said surface, means 
for condensation of moisture thereon into 
electrical variations, and means for control- 
ling the addition of moisture from said 
source through said electrical variations. 


1,860,379. WATER COOLER. Howard E. 
Blood, Detroit, Mich., assignor to Norge 
Corp., Detroit, Mich., a Corporation of Mich- 
igan. Filed Oct. 4, 1930. Serial No. 486,316. 
1 Claim. (Cl. 62—44.) 


cabi- 
cabinet, a 
with its 


refrigerator 


In combination with a 
net, a water tank within said 
funnel supported by the cabinet 
mouth in position to receive an inverted 
water supply bottle, said water tank being 
of narrow width and supported on edge at 


one side of the cabinet freezing compart- 
ment and with its front edge adjacent to 
the door of the cabinet, a connection be- 


tween the funnel outlet and the upper part | 


of said tank, and 
front edge of said tank at the bottom there- 
of, said faucet comprising a valve for con- 
trolling the outflow of water and a swiveled 
spout adapted to be normally swung. in- 
wardly to permit closure of the cabinet 
door and to be swung outwardly when the 
door is opened for discharge of water from 
the tank when the faucet valve is opened. 


1,860,436. MECHANICAL REFRIGERA- 
TION. Charles C. Spreen, Detroit, Mich., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to 
Refrigerator Co., St. Paul, Minn., a Corpor- 
ation of Minnesota. Filed Nov. 5, 1926. Se- 
rial No. 146,385. 6 Claims. (Cl. 62—103.) 

1. In a mechanically refrigerated cabinet, 
a chamber, a shield in said chamber 
ing said chamber into communicating com- 
partments, one of said compartments being 
adapted to receive a cooling unit, and means 
forming a part of said shield within said 
last mentioned compartment adapted to sup- 
port a removable pan beneath the cooling 
unit 


REFRIGERATION. John G 
York, Pa., assignor to York Ice 
Corp., York, Pa., a Corporation 
Filed July 21, 1928. Serial No 
Claims. (Cl. 62—115.) 


1,860,447 
Bergdoll, 
Machinery 
of Delaware 
294,418 12 


' F ; 
) s 
| i 
1,860,447 | | 
aces nace 
1. The combination with a_ refrigerating 
System of the compressor condenser ex- 
panded type, of a valve for throttling the 


outflow from the condenser; means for pass- 
ing cooling fluid in heat exchanging rela- 
tion with the condenser; and thermally re- 
sponsive motor means subject directly to 
the temperature of the cooling fluid leaving 
the condenser and operatively connected 
with said valve to close the same progres- 
sively as the temperature of the cooling fluid 
rises and so arranged that the valve is nor- 
mally open and to close as the 
refrigerant leaving the condenser approaches 
its critical temperature. 


commences 


1,860,981. SHAFT SEAL. 
and Axel Ramclaw, Chicago, Ill 
25, 1927. Serial No. 235,480. 1 
286—11.) 

In combination, a bearing having a hollow 
shaft mounted in the bearing and 
projecting through the said boss hav- 
ing a reduced recess at its inner end 
circling the shaft and the shaft having a 


William E. Bihl 
Filed Nov. 
Claim. (Cl 


boss, a 


boss, 


FE ee ee EY ee 4 ' : 
+ 5. Oe. > 


a faucet supported on the | 


| 
| 


Seeger | 


shoulder adjacent the inner end of the re- 
cess, a ring fitting about the shaft and in 
fluid tight contact with the shoulder, a sec- 
ond ring flitting about the first ring in fluid 
tight contact therewith and extending into 
the outer end of the recess for an appreci- 
able distance, the outer circumferential sur- 
face of said second ring being parallel to 
its axis and in fluid tight contact with the 
surrounding wall of the recess, a bellows 
structure extending about the shaft and 
secured at its inner end to said second ring, 
a plate encircling the shaft and closing the 
outer end of the boss, said bellows struc- 
ture having a flange member at its outer 
end clamped between the plate and the boss, 
said second ring having a radially outward- 
ly-extending flange disposed beyond the re- 
cess and in the relatively large hollow of 
the boss, a follower seating on the outer 
face of said flange, and a plurality of ex- 
pansion springs disposed outside of the bel- 
lows structure and confined between the 
follower and said flange member, said 
springs being spaced apart circumferentially 
of the follower. 


1,861,033. WATER COOLER. Caleb Sun- 
deen and James G. Fuller, Gardner, Mass., 
assignors to Iceberg Mfg. Co., a Corporation 


of Massachusetts. Filed Sept. 6, 1928. Se- 
rial No. 304,226. 23 Claims. (Cl. 62—141.) 


1. In a liquid cooler of the inverted bottle 
type, the combination with a cabinet, a 
liquid container therein adapted to receive 
an inverted bottle, a draw-off connection 
therefor, a brine tank surrounding said con- 
tainer, and a receptacle in said cabinet 
adapted to receive and contain an ice draw- 
er, of cooling means for said container and 
receptacle comprising an expansion unit of 
mechanical refrigeration apparatus com- 
municating with said receptacle and brine 
tank whereby said receptacle is cooled by 
direct expansion and said liquid container 
is cooled through the medium of the brine. 


1,861,075. INTERMITTENT ABSORPTION 
REFRIGERATING APPARATUS. Edmund 
E. Allyne, Cleveland Heights, and Albert C. 
Schickler, Cleveland, Ohio, assignors to The 
Allyne Refrigeration Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, 


a Corporation of Ohio. Filed Jan. 19, 1928. 

Serial No. 247,951. 8 Claims. (Cl. 62—118.) 
Ee 4 
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1. Intermittent refrigerating 
apparatus, including a boiler-absorber, and 
cooling means for the absorbing agent, com- 
prising a plurality of circulating loops, each 
having both of its ends connected to the 
bottom of the boiler-absorber and extending 
out of the range of the heating device and 
through which the absorbing agent is cir- 
culated in parallel to a cooling medium and 
means for setting up circulation from the 
boiler through said loops during the refrig- 
erating cycle. 


absorption 


1,861,082. ICE CREAM FREEZER. John 
H. Gardner and Charles A. Sawtelle, De- 


troit, Mich., assignors, by direct and mesne 


| assignments, to Gardner Freezer Corp., Lan- 


icaster, Ohio. Filed Dec. 14, 1928. Serial 
No. 325,996. 10 Claims, (Cl. 257—98.) 


divid- | 


en- | 
‘a helically corrugated wall of uniform thick- 


2. In a freezer for ice cream and the like, 
the combination with a rotatable drum, of 
means for refrigerating one face of said 
drum, means for forming a frozen layer of 
liquid upon an opposite face of said drum, 
means for rotating the drum, a pivotal blade 
extending parallel to the axis of the drum 
and engaging the last-named face thereof 
for scraping off said layer, and a receiver 
for the scrapings removed by said blade, 
said blade being movable about its pivot 
into said receiver to pack the contents 
thereof 


1,861,089. REFRIGERATING APPARATUS 


Frederick J. Heideman, Dayton, Ohio, as- 
signor to Frigidaire Corp., Dayton, Ohio, a 
Corporation of Delaware. Filed Oct. 31, 
1929 Serial No 103,737 5 Claims. (Cl 


62—126.) 


eeo9eoasedoot 
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3. An 


evaporator 
adapted to contain 
frigerant, means for maintaining a substan- 


comprising a_ casing 
a quantity of liquid re- 


tially constant quantity of said liquid re- 
frigerant in said evaporator, a second liquid 


adapted to be carried to said evaporator 
with said refrigerant, said casing having 
an outlet port for the evaporated refriger- 
ant gas, conducting means extending from 
said outlet towards the surface of said 
second liquid and having an opening for 


ness, a tubular member cooperating with 
the wall to form a helical passage for cir- 
culating fluid, and a second tubular mem- 
ber surrounding the corrugated shell and 
providing a second fluid passage. 

REFRIGERATOR CONSTRUC- 
New Orleans, La. 
478,253. 9 


1,861,123. 
TION. Herbert Kuckel, 
Filed Aug. 27, 1930. Serial No. 
Claims. (Cl. 312—177.) 

1. The combination, in a cabinet, of walls, 
rods detachably anchored to one of said 
walls, rollers under the free ends of said 
rods and mounted on walls, inner tubes 
slidably mounted on said rods, outer tubes 
slidably mounted on said inner tubes and 
supported on said rollers, and shelf sup- 
porting and retaining structures carried by 
said outer tubes. 


1,861,158. AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEM. 


George Hilger, Chicago, Ill. Filed Jan. 6, 
1930. Serial No. 418,673. 8 Claims. (Cl. 
261—11.) 


1. In a system of the character described, 
the combination of a storage compartment, 
an air conditioning compartment communi- 
cating with said storage compartment, means 
for circulating air through said compart- 
ments, means for humidifying the air cir- 
culated, and means responsive to humidity 
changes in the storage compartment for by- 
passing within said air conditioning com- 
partment and relative to said humidity 
means a portion of the air circulated. 

1,861,173. ABSORPTION APPARATUS. Ed- 
mund Altenkirch, Neuenhagen, near Berlin, 
Germany, assignor to Siemens-Schuckert- 
werke Aktiengesellschaft, Berlin-Siemens- 
stadt, Germany, a Corporation of Germany. 
Filed Jan. 3, 1929, Serial No. 329,997, and 
in Germany, Jan. 5, 1928. 5 Claims. (Cl. 
62—119.5.) 

5. In a continuously operating absorption 
machine the combination with a generator, 
a device for changing gaseous refrigerant 
to a contracted fluid phase, an evaporator, 
an absorber and pipes connecting the gen- 
erator and absorber and providing a liquid 
circulating system, of a conduit connecting 
the evaporator with said liquid circulating 
system for conducting unevaporated liquid 
from the evaporator to said liquid circulat- 
ing system and means for heating a portion 
of said conduit for the purpose of generat- 
ing gas therein. 

1,861,191. SERVICE TRUCK FOR RE- 
FRIGERATORS. Buford B. Russell, Chi- 
cago, Ill, assignor to Drying Systems, Inc., 
Chicago, IIL, a Corporation of Illinois. Filed 
Jan. 9, 1931. Serial No. 507,643. 3 Claims. 
(Cl, 212—29.) 

1. In a hoisting hand truck comprising a 
base with supporting wheels thereon, a hol- 
low rectangular post extending upwardly 
from said base and having a longitudinal 
slot located in one side, inwardly extending 
flanges along the edges of said slot, a ver- 
tically slidable lifting element mounted 
within said post and having a horizontally 
extending arm arranged to project through 
and travel along said slot, means mounted 
on said post for adjusting said lifting ele- 
ment therealong, and a collapsible support- 
ing frame hinged to said post at one end 
ind having hinged supporting means at its 
»pposite end. 


1,861,291. LATCH. Thomas P. Archer and 
John B. Flynn, Detroit, Mich., assignors to 
rernstedt Mfg. Detroit, Mich., a Cor- 
oration of Michigan. Filed March 16, 1929. 
serial No. 347,494. 5 Claims. (Cl. 70-—29.) 

1. In a latch for a refrigerator door, or 
the like, of the type having a reciprocable 
bolt, a composite casing for the said bolt 
consisting of an outer stamped member and 
in inner die-cast member arranged to fit 
within the said outer member and to serve 
is a guide for tne said bolt, the said outer 
member serving to hold the said inner mem- 
ber in position. 


Co., 


1,861,301. FREEZER. John A. Congleton 
ind Oscar Kelly, Dallas, Tex. Filed Feb. 2, 
1931. Serial No. 513,004. 4 Claims. (CL 
32—114.) 


1. In a freezer, a housing, partitions with 
in said housing dividing the latter into a 
freezing chamber and expansion chambers 
upon opposite sides of the freezing chamber, 
means providing for the passage of a refrig 
erant through the expansion chambers, an 
agitator movable within the freezing cham- 
ber, means to supply material to the freez- 
ing chamber to be frozen, and a controllable 
|air inlet for the freezing chamber. 


1,861,328. CARBON DIOXIDE SNOW MA- 
| CHINE Norman M. Small, Waynesboro 
Pa., assignor to Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa 
a Corporation of Pennsylvania. Filed Nov 
| 30, 1929. Serial No. 410,822. 3 Claims. (Cl 
62—121.) 

1. A carbon dioxide snow machine com- 
prising a frame, a drum mounted on said 
| frame, means for expanding carbon dioxide 


the vaporized refrigerant, said opening be-| into said drum, means for withdrawing un- 
ing formed to provide a restricted area ex-| frozen carbon dioxide vapors from said 
tending to a point adjacent the normal re-/ drum, a truck mounted on said frame, a 
frigerant level in said evaporator for draw-| plate on said truck, means for moving the 
ing said second liquid therein by capillary | truck and the plate vertically to close the 


attraction. 


1,861,091. REFRIGERATING APPARATUS 


Jesse G. King, Dayton, Ohio, assignor to 
Frigidaire Corp., Dayton, Ohio, a Corpora- 
tion of Delaware. Filed Jan. 30, 1928. Se- 
rial No. 250,407. 6 Claims. (Cl. 257—28.) 


1. A cooling element for refrigerating sys- 
tems comprising a liquid reservoir having 


lower end of the drum, and means for mov- 


ing the trucks and the plate laterally of 
the drum to clear the open end to permit 
removal of frozen CO, from the drum, sub- 


stantially as set forth. 


CARRIER FOR ICE. 


1,861,431. Wilbur 
Francis Crawford, Waco, Tex Filed May 
12, 1931. Serial No. 536,872. 11 Claims. (Cl 
224— 45. ) 
are s we 


ACE or MOTORS 


Tae General Electric Type KC 


“care-free” motor for modern 


refrigerator drive has the abso- 
lute minimum of wearing parts. 
Everything about it spells sim- 
| plicity, long life, and obvious 


dependability. 


Get the facts about the Type KC; 
motor specialists in the nearest 
G-E office will be glad to tell you 


about this “care-free” drive... 


the Ace of Motors! 
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